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Timken eminence is really rooted 

in the longer life, smoother op- 

S eration, and greater economy 
, made possible by Timken design | 
and material—such features as | 


the taper principle, POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS, and Timken- 
made steel. 


It is true that these factors have 
been brought to their unparal- 
leled state of advancement by 
the physical and fiscal assets 
resulting from universal accept- 
ance of Timken Bearings. | | 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Cc A N F.7O Ie on F -¢ 


Daggers of flame dart up around 
the Giant Electrodes projecting 
through the top of Timken Elec- 
tric Furnacesinthe Timken 
Steel Mill. Timken ranks First 
in Electric Steel output. 
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20 EXPERT SILVERSMITHS ARE |, 
EMPLOYED AT TERNSTEDT 





From Mind to Metal 


Ternstedt has the only specialized group of 
master die sinkers and silversmiths in the 
entire automotive industry. 

It is the trained hands of these gifted workers 


that translate the exquisite beauty of Ternstedt 
Interior Body Fittings from mind to metal. 


It is these men who accurately sink in solid 
steel the most minute detail of the most intri- 
cate design. 


Just one thing justifies the maintenance of this 
highly expert talent 

—the continuously increasing demand for the 
enduring beauty of Ternstedt Fittings 


—by the foremost producers of motor cars 
throughout the world. 
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American Characteristics Prominent 
in LVew European Models 


Exhibits at Paris Salon show that foreign engineers are 


influenced by American practice. Many new sixes 


introduced. 22 U.S. makes are on display. 


By W. F. Bradley 


ARIS, Oct. 13 (by cable)—-With twenty-two car 

manufacturers, America leads the list of foreign 

exhibitors at the twentieth Paris Automobile 
Salon which opened at the Grand Palais in the Champ 
Elysees, Oct. 7. Italy follows with ten makes, Belgium 
with six, England with three and Austria and Spain 
with one each. A greater number of the leaders of 
the American industry attended the opening of the 
show this year than ever before. 

A review of the exhibits indicates that European 
engineers have been influenced by American practice 
or by the demands made by European users as a result 
of having become familiar with American cars. An 
increased number of six-cylinder models is one of the 
features of the show. Among the new models ex- 







RIGHT: New all-metal 
cabriolet body produced 
by Citroen. BELOW: 
Valve side of new 
Citroen chassis 
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hibited are designs by Voisin, Panhard, Minerva (all 
with Knight-type engines), Renault, Berliet, Donnet, 
Zedel, Nagant, Ballot, Alfa-Romeo, Steyr and Irat. 
Of the foregoing the Renault, Berliet, Minerva, Donnet 
and Nagant are laid out specially to meet American 
competition. 

There is no“new development in eight-cylinder 
engines, which are built only. by Panhard, Isotta- 
Fraschini and Bugatti. Cars with supercharging en- 
gines are built only by small makers in small sporting 
types. In all big-production jobs the tendency is away 
from the overhead-valve and toward the L-head type 
of engine. Experiments made with turbulence type 
heads of the Ricardo and similar designs have given 
satisfactory results, and this, combined with the lower 


BELOW: Diagonally mounted semi- 
elliptic springs and a banjo axle 
housing are features of the new 
Citroen 
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production cost of the L-head type, has been an im- 
portant factor favoring its adoption. 

Among the distinctive tendencies in design are the 
greater use of sheet metal pressings in place of alum- 
inum castings and the adoption of air cleaners and oil 


purifiers. Central chassis lubrication systems, gen- 
erally of American origin, are beginning to make their 
appearance. Increased use is made of single-unit 
electrical equipments, that is, combined generators 
and starters, and interest in battery ignition is reviv- 
ing, for both cheap and expensive models. 

Voisin has a new Knight six with dry-sump lubri- 
cation. There is little development in clutches, trans- 
missions and rear axles in the field of big-production 
jobs. Constantinesco shows a small two-cylinder, 
two-stroke car with his torque converter, while Sen- 
saud de Lavaud exhibits his automatic transmission 
and has six demonstrating cars running, the largest 
of these being fitted with a Voisin 182 cu. in. sleeve 
valve engine. The Cotal planetary, magnetic control 
transmission is demonstrated on various cars, includ- 
ing Fords. 


Servo Brakes on Cheap Cars 


Four-wheel brakes are fitted on all of the European 
cars exhibited, and servo mechanisms are gaining in 
favor, the most popular, apparently, being the 
Dewandre vacuum type. There are indications that 
the use of servos will be extended to cheap cars. 
Citroen announces the adoption of Westinghouse 
servos for all models. 

Duplicate steering as a preventative against shimmy 
is used by Farman and Cottin-Desgouttes. Solution 
of the suspension problem is attempted by Farman 
with light transverse springs in front and rear, sup- 
plemented by heavier longitudinal springs and positive 
linkage of both axles to the frame; and by Cottin- 
Desgouttes with quadruple rear and single front 
transverse springs. 

Citroen announces a new Budd-built standard sedan 
at 28,000 and a de luxe type at 30,000 francs, while 
the standard phaeton lists at 23,500 and the de luxe 
phaeton at 25,000 francs. The Renault 194 cu. in. six 
with fabric leather sedan lists at 47,000, the Berliet 
110 cu. in. six Weymann sedan at 49,500, the Donnet- 
Zedel 156 cu. in. six sedan at 48,000, the Overland 
Whippet sedan at 75,000 and the Erskine six phaeton 
at 77,000, while the Minerva (Knight) 122 cu. in six is 
quoted ‘at 37,500 Belgian francs for the chassis only. 
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ABOVE: Minerva light six chassis with 

122 cu. in. sleeve valve engine. LEFT: 

New sia«-cylinder Knight type Minerva 

engine showing belt driven combined 

water pump and fan. Distributor is on 
head of cylinders 


The show is practically divided between fabric 
leather and all metal bodies, the latter being built ex- 
clusively by Citroen, whose Budd plant has recently 
been enlarged to a capacity of 1000 bodies per day. 
Renault is almost entirely on fabric leather construc- 
tion. A large gain is shown by the Weymann type, 
which is now made by thirty-four European manufac- 
turers. Some high-class fabric leather bodies are 
finished in pyroxylin, giving varied color effects. 
About eighty per cent of all cars shown are pyroxylin- 
finished, several French lacquers of this type having 
been placed on the market recently. 

Closed cars have gained considerably. The general 
practice is to shorten the body to provide for carrying 
a trunk on a permanent platform, only the spare wheel 
being overhung. Michelin introduced a straight-side 
tire, but the majority of the cars are still fitted with 
the clincher type. Drop center rims are not yet widely 
used. Two new tire sizes were introduced, viz., 720 
by 120 and 850 by 150 mm. 

A used car fair and a motor boat exhibition are com- 
bined’ with the Salon this year. H. H. Rice and George 
Bauer, representing the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, were invited to attend the meeting of 
the International Federation of Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Associations to be held on October 14, when the 
question of the admission of the American and Ger- 
man associations will be discussed. 


DHERING to a one-model policy, Citroen has en- 
tirely modernized his car, without, however, 
departing from the general lines laid down when he 
entered the automobile business. The bore of his four- 
cylinder engine has been increased to 70 mm. which 
with a stroke of 100 mm. gives a piston displacement 
of 1616 cc. or 98 cu. in. The wheelbase has been ex- 
tended from 100 to 104 in. and the track is now 48 in. 
Quarter-elliptic springs have been abolished in favor 
of semi-elliptic front and rear and a new front axle 
has been designed to receive front wheel brakes. 
Citroen cars with front brakes have been on the mar- 
ket for some time, but this was only a temporary model 
introduced while the permanent type of front axle was 
being prepared. This season marks Citroen’s definite 
entry into the four-wheel brake class. 

Citroen is the only maker in France producing Budd 
all-metal bodies. Among the new models is a two-door 
coach with a trunk mounted on a permanent platform 
at the rear of the chassis and the spare wheel outside 
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ABOVE: Chassis of the new four-cylinder 
Ansaldo which has been laid out as a 
hig production job 


the chassis. According to an announcement just 
made, the new models will be sold in France at 25,- 
000 francs with four-passenger phaeton body and 
30,000 frances with four-door sedan body. The old 
models are being continued, the price being 20,500 
francs for the phaeton and 24,000 for the sedan. 

The new Citroen chassis is being built as a 1200 
lb. light truck, and also with heavier frame and lower 
gear ratio as a one-ton truck. Two types of creeper 
track machines are also being marketed with the pas- 
senger car engine. One of these is designed for use 
as a tractor and the other for fast passenger service. 

All-purpose bodies, designed especially to meet the 
requirements of French agricultural classes, are a feat- 
ure of the Peugeot line. A four-passenger four-door 
open body, built on a chassis having a wheelbase of 
106 in., has a folding fabric leather top, side windows 
in quick-detachable narrow frames and a rear panel 
hinging down, so that when seat and back rest have 
been removed the whole of the rear portion of the car 
is available for receiving freight. 

A fabric leather two-door sedan has been treated in 
the same way. The rear panel is hinged along the bot- 
tom, the upper portion rolls up, and seat and back 
rest can be taken out, thus leaving the entire rear of 
the car free for farm produce. A broad central strip 
on the roof is detachable, this having been done both 
to increase the usefulness of the car for carrying big 
loads and to make the vehicle more airy in summer. 
When closed up there is nothing to indicate that this 
car is not a normal fabric leather sedan. 





Peugeot sixu- 
passenger, all- 
purpose phae- 
ton. Rear 
panel can be 
hinged down 
and rear seat 


and back rest 

lifted out for 

freight carry- 
ing 
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BELow: Front view of Ansaldo chassis, show- 
ing the transverse front suspension 
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The adoption of a light six, having a piston displace- 
ment of 110 cu in. and a return to the L-head type 
of engine are the features of Berliet’s policy for next 


year. This firm has one overhead valve engine, and 
although there is no intention of withdrawing it im- 
mediately, the technical and commercial departments 
of the Berliet Company are convinced that the L-head 
type is the more satisfactory job. 


Detachable Ricardo Head 


Bore and stroke of the new six are 62 by 100 mm. 
(2.44 by 3.93 in.). It has a detachable Ricardo head, 
mounted on a cast-iron cylinder block cast with the 
upper part of the crankcase. The crankcase is mounted 
in four plain bearings and the oil pan is a sheet steel 
stamping. A Link-Belt chain is used for driving the 
camshaft, while the water pump is placed inside the 
forward part of the cylinder water jacket and is driven 
by a one-piece belt from a crankshaft pulley. The ra- 
diator fan is mounted on the pump shaft. Standard 
equipment comprises a North-East generator, with coil 
and battery ignition, but the engine has been laid out 
with a magneto platform and this can be fitted, if de- 
sired, by taking the drive from an extension of the 
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generator shaft. The carburetor is a Zenith fitted 
with an American air cleaner. An oil purifier of Ber- 
liet’s own make is mounted on the forward face of the 
dashboard. 

With a wheelbase of 120 in. and a track of 51 in., 
the chassis offers no outstanding features of design. 
Tires are 740 by 140 mm., which is a new size just 
about to be introduced by Michelin. 

A bigger six cylinder model, of 85 by 120 mm. 
(3.34 by 4.72 in.) bore and stroke is being built on the 
same general lines as the smaller car, but is not in- 
tended to be produced in the same big quantities. The 


249 cu. in. engine has a seven bearing crankshaft, but 
in other respects is similar to the smaller model, and 
the main difference in the chassis, apart from dimen- 
sions, is to be found in the addition of servo brake. 

A new L-head 65 by 112 mm. engine has been pro- 
duced for fitting into an existing chassis having an 
This, and the small six are ex- 


overhead valve engine. 





pected to be the big selling lines of this firm. Wheel- 
base of the big production four is 110 in. with a track 
of 51 in., tire size is 730 by 130 and the standard rear 
axle ratio is 5.2 to 1. This gives a road speed of 47 
m.p.h. with the engine running at 2400 r.p.m. With 
the smaller overhead valve engine, the final gear ratio 
was practically 6 to 1 and engine speeds ran up to 4000 
r.p.m. It is understood that experience has pointed 
toward a lowering of engine speeds in view of the 
present class of buyers, both in France and abroad. 

A six-cylinder engine of 194 cu. in. piston displace- 
ment, to be mounted in two chassis, one of these being 
a cheap production type and the other having more re- 
finements and intended to sell at a higher price, con- 
stitutes the main feature of Renault’s new policy. 

The engine is an entirely new design and embodies 
certain departures from Renault’s previous practice, 
but the chassis offer few changes, the cheaper of the two 
being practically the same as the one now on the mar- 
ket with a four-cylinder engine. Cylinders and upper 
half of crankcase are in one casting, the bore and 
stroke are 75 by 120 mm. (2.95 by 4.72 in.), valves are 
on one side and the head is detachable, whereas pre- 
vious Renault models all had a fixed head. The crank- 
shaft is carried in four bearings, the camshaft is 
driven by chain, and a cross shaft operates the mag- 
ncto. In accordance with the firm’s general policy, 
cooling is by thermo-syphon, with a flywheel fan. In- 
stead of sheet metal valves, a cast iron fan is used on 
this model, with the object of reducing noise. 

Lubrication is by pressure and centrifugal force, an 
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unusual feature, so far as a cheap production car is 
concerned, being the fitting of an oil radiator at the 
front of the car, just under the combined generator 
and electric starter. Rods are of forged duralumin 
and aluminum pistons are used. Renault fits his own 
careburetor, which is a duplex type with a single float 
chamber; one carburetor feeds the three forward cyl- 
inders and the other the three rear ones. Exhaust and 
intake manifold are in one piece, with a hot spot at 
the head of the vertical branch of the intake passage. 
The gas tank is at the rear, with a vacuum tank on the 
dash containing about two gallons. 

It is understood that this engine has been designed 
to assure a wide range of performance on high, rather 
than to give a high maximum speed. Compression 
ratio is 5 and the peak of the power curve is reached 
at 2800 r.p.m. Attachment to the frame, the side rails 
of which are straight and narrow, is by means of four 
forged hangers; a sheet metal pan fills up the space 


Cottin & Desgouttes four-door Wey- 
mann sedan with transverse spring- 
ing, duplicate steering and drop 
frame. Floor of car is on same level 
as running board 


The popular model is fitted 


between engine and frame. 
with a leather faced cone clutch, but the more expen- 
sive type of chassis will have a single plate clutch. 
Renault’s present big production jobs are a couple 
of fours, one of these being 58 by 90 mm. (58 cu. in.) 


and the other 75 by 120 mm. (129 cu in.). The former 
has not been changed mechanically, but the latter now 
has a detachable cylinder head, thus making all the pro- 
duction jobs similar in this respect, and it has had its 
wheelbase lengthened to receive 7-passenger bodies. 

American presses recently having been installed, all 
the big production models are now equipped with 
crowned fenders. A pyroxylin paint plant has been 
laid down, but this method of painting has not yet 
been applied to all models. 

Double steering, quadruple transverse suspension 
and a low chassis line, bringing the floor of the car to 
the level of the running boards, or only 7 in. from the 
ground, are the outstanding features of a car just pro- 
duced by the Cottin & Desgouttes Co., of Lyons. Ac- 
cording to Engineer Joseph, who is responsible for the 
design, the riding qualities have been improved to 
such an extent that the new car is 10 miles an hour 
faster than the previous model over runs of 250 to 300 
miles. This comparison is made, of course, with cars 
identical so far as engine, gear ratios and weight are 
concerned, the higher average being attained entirely 
by the ability to keep going over rough roads. 

The side rails of the new Cottin & Desgouttes have 
a considerable upsweep in front, to give clearance un- 
der the engine, and they are united by two main cross 
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members, one being at the extreme rear and the other 
immediately behind the drop. Riveted to the two cross 
members are a couple of longitudinal members, form- 
ing a central tunnel within which the drive shaft is 
carried. A flat sheet metal underpan is attached to 
the bottom flanges of the side rails, thus forming two 
long lockers having a depth equal to the height of the 
frame, and made use of for carrying tools. No ex- 
ternal tool boxes are required. 


Spicer Universal Joints 


The differential housing is bolted to the rear face 
of the rear cross frame member, which latter is cut 
away for the drive shaft to pass through. This dif- 
ferential housing is a normal type containing a spiral 
bevel gear, and from it project two transverse drive 
shafts with Spicer universal joints. Two very broad 
and flexible transverse springs are clipped to the top 
of the housing, in the same horizontal plane, the dis- 
tance between them being about 5 in., and two other 
springs are mounted in the same way under the differ- 
ential housing. A forged eye being bolted to the end 
of each main leaf, the two upper springs are united 
by a short shaft and the two lower springs are con- 
nected in the same way. This allows the two pairs of 
springs to be pivoted to the upper and the lower ends 
of a housing in Alpax metal containing the wheel bear- 
ings and carrying the fixed hub. 

The brake drums are on the differential shafts, close 
to the housing, this position having been adopted to 
reduce unsprung weight. 

At the front of the chassis there is a channel sec- 
tion cross frame member having 
the shape of a very open V. Within 
the channel there are two forged 
housings each containing a very 
heavy cylindrical block of rubber, 
and on the end of each side rail 
there is a forged piece terminating 
in a stud, onto which the rubber 
bushed cross frame member is 
fitted. With rubber washers in 
front and behind, this gives a com- 
plete elastic mounting. The cross 
frame member has to be drilled to 
allow of the nuts being screwed on 
the studs, but this opening is cov- 
ered by a cap. 

The upper portion of the sliding 
pivot is made dust proof by a closed 
tube screwed on the head and form- 
ing a support for the fender. The 
lower portion, between the spherical 
guide and the steering knuckle, is protected by an 
expansible leather gaiter. There is a steering arm on 
each knuckle, but they are not united by a tie rod. 

The suspension of the two front wheels being inde- 
pendent, it was decided to maintain this independence 
in the steering gear, with the result that not only is 
greater security obtained—for should one gear break 
the car could be controlled through the opposite gear 
—but all tendency to shin my has been removed. 

Two main steering levers are provided, one of these 
(on the right) being mounted direct and the other 
(left hand) being on an extended shaft with bearings 
on the forward face of the aluminum dashboard. The 
two levers have to move in opposite directions and this 
inverse movément is obtained by a crank and connect- 
ing rod mechanism, as shown in the drawings. The 
steering is screw-and-nut type and has the advantage 
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of providing duplicate control with a single mechanism. 

One of the most pleasing features of this car is the 
ease with which it can be entered. Four wide doors 
are provided; by reason of the frame construction the 
running boards can be kept free of obstructions and 
there is a single step in. Total height is reduced 8 
inches without any diminution of head room. 

Engine, clutch and gearbox form a unit with three- 
point attachment to the frame, heavy rubber blocks 
being used at these points. The engine is practically 
the same as that employed on previous Cottin & 
Desgouttes models, being a four-cylinder of 80 by 130 
mm. (3.1 by 5.1 in.) with a five bearing shaft, a de- 
tachable head and vertical valves with pushrod opera- 
tion. 

Rather unusual for an engine of this size is the use 
of a single unit electric generator and starting motor 
on the front end of the crankshaft. As a starting motor 
it operates at 24 volts, and as a generator at 12 volts. 
Two 12-volt batteries are fitted. The wheelbase is 150 
in. and the overall length, including the bumper in 
front and two spare wheels at the rear, is 202 in. 
The track is 59 in. at the rear and 57 in. in front. 

A six-cylinder Knight type engine of 68 by 92 mm. 
(122 cu. in.) is an entirely new model uncovered by the 
Minerva Co. at the Paris show. This small six marks 
a distinct departure for the Minerva Co., and may be 
taken as an example of the general European tendency 
towards a greater number of cylinders than four when- 
ever the piston displacement exceeds 120 cu. in. 

With a wheelbase of 118 in., 56 in. track, and a body 
length of 98 in., the chassis has a permanent trunk rack 
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Renault 40 hp. 6-cylinder L-head engine with oil purifier and oil cooler 


on the rear and an overhanging support for two disk 
type spare wheels, shod with 775 by 145 mm. balloon 
tires. Suspension is by semi-elliptic springs front and 
rear, width being 2 in. and length 36 in. for the front 
pair and 56 in. for the rear set. Double Hartford shock 
absorbers at the rear and single Hartfords in front are 
standard equipment. 

The Minerva engine has its cylinders in one casting, 
mounted on an aluminum crankcase, with a seven bear- 


ing crankshaft machined out of the solid billet. The 
sleeves are of cast-iron, having a stroke of 22 mm. (.86 
in.) operated by a chain-driven eccentric shaft. Both 


the connecting rods and the links from the concentric 
shafts to the sleeves are I-section. Ricardo die-cast 
aluminum pistons are fitted. 

Forming a unit, the engine and gearbox have three- 
point attachment to the chassis. Clutch is single-plate 
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type, and the transmission, which has ground gears, 
provides three speeds ahead and reverse. A banjo-type 
pressed steel axle housing is used, with a standard gear 
watio of (5.5 to 1. The car has Hotchkiss drive, with 
two metal universal joints, the drive shaft being car- 
ried in ball bearings ahead of and behind the pinion. 

Perrot brakes, with 12 in. drums front and rear, are 
operated through a Dewandre vacuum servo mechanism. 
S. K. F. taper roller bearings are used for the front 
wheels and steering. The chassis is designed for either 
right-hand or left-hand steering, the levers being in 
the centre in both cases. 

Italians Make Few Changes 

Italian makers are introducing very few changes in 
their models. Isotta-Fraschini continues to specialize 
on a straight eight of 95 by 130 mm. (449 cu. in.), built 
in two chassis types, normal and sports. Front wheel 
brakes are continued, with the addition of the 
Dewandre vacuum servo mechanism. Isotta-Fraschini 
exports 80 per cent of its production. 

Itala now is in regular production on a 122-in. six- 
cylinder, high grade chassis designed by Engineer 
Cappa. This chassis made its first appearance two 
years ago at the Paris Salon, but was then merely an 
advance sample model. Before it could be put into pro- 
duction the old models had to be thrown out and the 
entire factory reorganized. 

The Itala is particularly interesting as an example 
of advanced European design. The six cylinders, of 
65 by 100 mm. (121 cu. in.) are an aluminum casting 
with cast-iron liners and have a detachable iron head 
receiving two inclined valves operated by push rods and 
rockers from a camshaft in the aluminum crankcase. 
The spark plugs are inclined in the head and together 
with the valves are enclosed by the aluminum cover. 
There is no direct oil lead to the overhead valve gear, 
lubrication being entirely provided for by the oil mist 
carried up through the passage ways for the pushrods. 

The crankshaft is carried in seven bearings; con- 
necting rods are tubular, with two bolts, and the piston 
pin floats in the aluminum piston which has two com- 
pression rings at the top and two scraper rings at the 
bottom of the skirt. The external diameter of the 
piston between the upper and lower rings is reduced 
two or three millimetres, so that only the top and bottom 
lands come in contact with the cylinder walls. 


Celoron Camshaft Pinion 


Celoron is used for the camshaft pinion. A bolted-on 
cover plate on the side of the crankcase gives access 
to the camshaft bearings, the pushrods, and also makes 
it possible to examine the connecting rod bearings. The 
Itala engine is a high speed type, giving its maximum 
power at 3700 r. p. m. 

The most important change in the chassis since this 
car was introduced is the adoption of a servo mechanism 
for the four-wheel brakes. This is an Itala friction 
type assembled as a complete unit and mounted in the 
rear compartment of the combined aluminum clutch 
and gearbox housing. The application of the four 
brakes being by pedal and lever, through the servo 
mechanism in both cases, a free wheel device has had 
to be incorporated to make the brakes effective when 
the car is running backwards. 

Except in such details as piston design and car- 
buretor setting, the Fiat 7 hp. Model 509 chassis has 
undergone no change. Although having a wheelbase of 
100 inches, all the models produced up to the present 
have been of the two-door type, with access to the rear 
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compartment by hinging forward one of the front seats. 
A new phaeton introduced at the Paris show, however, 
has four doors. Four main body types, comprising 
sedan, runabout, cabriolet and phaeton, are built in 
Fiat’s own shops. 

With the exception of this light car and one high- 
grade six, all Fiat models are L-head type, embodying 
Ricardo design. On the 10-15 hp. model the Ricardo 
head has provided an additional 6 hp. and has made 
it possible to increase the track to 55 in. and to lengthen 
the wheelbase to 108 in., without any loss of per- 
formance, despite the increased weight. Front wheel 
brakes with a self-wrapping mechanism in the front 
drums and balloon tires have been made standard equip- 
ment. On the new models two spare wheels are mounted 
in wells on the front fenders, the bodies have four doors 
and there is a permanent trunk rack at the rear. 

Similar mechanical changes have been made in a 
140 in. four-cylinder model and a 210 cu. in. six-cylinder, 
thus making the three models uniform in design. The 
biggest and most costly of the Fiat models is an over- 
head valve pushrod type six of 85 by 140 mm. (290 cu. 
in.) which, when first introduced, had rear suspension 
by cantilever springs, with a single leaf from the axle 
to the end of the frame member to prevent transverse 
swaying. Regular semi-elliptics are now used. This 
model does not have the self wrapping type of brake 
shoe, but is fitted with a hydraulic servo mechanism. 
Changes have been made in the design of this to allow 
of a quick stop when the car is running at low speed in 
traffic. Straight side tires have been made standard 
equipment. 


Four Ansaldo Models 


Second in importance to Fiat, the Ansaldo Company 
is in production on four models: a 122 cu. in. six-cylin- 
der, a 120 cu. in. four-cylinder, a 112 cu. in. four 
cylinder and an entirely new model, laid out with a view 
to economical production, having a four-cylinder engine 
of 82 cu. in. piston displacement. 

All models are overhead camshaft type, but the new- 
est and smallest is distinctive in having separate en- 
gine and gearbox, a transverse front spring and mak- 
ing extensive use of steel stampings where aluminum 
castings are used on the other models. The wheelbase 
of this car is 109 in., with a track of 55 in. and 28 by 
4.95 in. tires on drop center rims. 

A subframe composed of two heavy steel tubes, the 
ends of which are carried on cross frame members, 
receives the engine and the transmission, there being a 
fabric universal joint between the two units and two 
metal universal joints on the open drive shaft. 

Cylinders are cast with the upper half of the crank- 
case; the head is detachable, with valves operated by 
an overhead camshaft driven by helical gears at the 
front end. The water pump is at one end of a cross 
shaft and the electric generator at the other end. The 
distributor is on the head of the vertical shaft driving 
the camshaft. The use of a transverse front spring is 
a departure from usual Italian practice. 





RODUCTION by United States automobile manu- 

facturers of their own glass for their cars has 
caused a considerable slump in the glass manufactur- 
ing industry in Czecho-Slovakia, where the decline has 
been approximately 50 per cent in the last year, a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce states. Previous 
to the past year, 30 per cent of the production of 
Czecho-Slovakian factories was imported by this 
country. 
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Brake Heat Dissipated More Readily 
With New Friction Element 


Composition blocks developed by American Brake & Foundry 
Co. cover only 20 per cent of drum circumference. Severe tests 
on air-braked bus show durability and smooth stopping qualities. 


OR a considerable period the engineering depart- 
Fk ment of The American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., which has long been an important factor in 
the railway field, has been engaged in the development 
of a new friction element for motor vehicle brakes, and 
a subsidiary known as The American Brake Materials 
Corp. has been organized to place it upon the market. 
The new material is a composition of heat resistant 
and friction elements, molded with a binder under high 
pressure into blocks which are secured to the brake 
arms by mechanical means as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The material contains no cotton 
and no metal, and it is claimed for the blocks that they 
will resist high temperatures without undue wear and 
without loss of their frictional properties. 

Heretofore it has been the practice to cover 60 per 
cent or more of the interior surface of the drum with 
the friction material of the brake, but with the new 
material it has been found preferable to use a single 
section on each brake arm, the total length of the two 
aggregating not more than 20 per cent of the drum 
circumference. As a result, the heat of friction is 
more readily dissipated, the brake parts are more ef- 
fectively cooled, and less heat is transmitted to the tire 


and tubes. 


Fastened by Bolts 


Instead of by rivets, the blocks are fastened to the 
brake arms by bolts, and these do not come in contact 
with the drum. If the bolts should come loose, it would 
be impossible for the block to be detached from the 
arm, because the bolts are inserted in the arm radi- 
ally, while the side walls of the slot containing the 
keeper are not radial but at an angle with the bolt, 
so as long as the bolt is in the slot the keeper cannot 
lose its position. If the bolts become loose the mechan- 
ism will rattle and thus arouse the attention of the 
operator. 

The development of this block has covered a con- 
siderable period of time. Most of the earlier develop- 
ment work was done in the testing laboratory of The 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., at Mahwah, N. 
J., but more recently a Mack 29-passenger bus, weigh- 
ing approximately 16,000 lb., has been employed in 
brake tests on a mountain in Pennsylvania, between 
Chambersburg and McConnellsburg. This mountain 
provides severe operating conditions. The test course 
is 13,350 feet in length and the total drop is 1100 feet, 
making the average grade 814 per cent. The grade 
is nearly uniform, varying less than 1 per cent from 
the average either way. 

In addition to the brake tests, it seemed a propitious 
time for the determining the temperatures that result 
from friction and the extent to which these tempera- 

















“Brakeblok” and brake*arm fitted with it 


tures travel into the hub of the wheel or into the tires 
and inner tubes, so a large number of the thermo- 
couples were attached to the various parts, their lo- 
cation being indicated in the cut herewith. 

The bus is equipped with a Westinghouse air brake, 
with the diaphragm chambers securely attached to the 
rear axle. The regular brake arms have been replaced 
by arms to hold the new brake blocks, which are ap- 
proximately 4x 6in. In the bus are instruments which 
record distance, time, pressure and temperature and 
there is also an instrument for determining the travel 
of the brake diaphragms. 

A representative of Automotive Industries recently 
had an opportunity of observing the tests, which con- 
sisted of several emergency stops on a comparatively 
level roadway, followed by a run down the mountain 
with the gear lever in neutral position, and later a 
series of stops covering a two-hour period to imitate 
the stops which a bus would ordinarily make in regu- 
lar city operation. The emergency stops were made in 
substantially the minimum possible distance and the 
action of the brakes was smooth and without any vio- 
lent surge. During a run down the hill a speed of 15 
miles per hour was maintained with the gear lever in 
neutral and with an initial application of 12 pounds 
air pressure in the diaphragms. 

The floor of the bus is open, enabling one to look 
down upon the brake diaphragms and into the brake 
drums, the dust shields having been removed. At nv 
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time during the long descent was there any annoyance 
from smoke or odors, and at the foot of the grade the 
bus seemed ready for any service stops it might be called 
upon to make. In fact, several hours after the com- 
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Cross section of Mack bus axle end, wheel and brake, 
showing location of thermo-couples 


pletion of the run, two hours’ of service stops were 
made and all stops were smooth and not “grabby.” 

While this is primarily a braking test, the tempera- 
ture determined by the thermometers are most inter- 
esting, and the volume of data accumulated, showing 
the temperatures reached by the brake drums and other 
parts, should prove valuable to manufacturers and users 
of motor vehicles if published, as we understand they 
will be. 

“Brakebloks,” as they are called, are applicable both 
to internal service brakes and to external brakes of 
the transmission type. At present the blocks are 
being made at Lancaster, N. Y., but the company’s 
headquarters will be at 30 Church Street, New York 
City. 


New Method of Melting Iron 


NEW process for melting iron whereby it is 
freed of gaseous conclusions and consequent 
porosity, and is also deoxidized, is described in 
Der Motorwagen by Dr.-Eng. Gg. Bergmann. It was 
observed long ago that when iron is transported over 
considerable distances while in the molten state, it 
has a denser structure after solidification. On the 
basis of this observation the suggestion was made by 
Dr. Dechesne that the iron should be shaken or jolted 
while molten. Experiments made to this end showed 
that even the smallest gas bubbles—which are sub- 
ject to the high specific pressure of the liquid iron—are 
detached by the jolting and escape. 
It appears that certain other recently developed 


NEW FRICTION ELEMENT 
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processes for freeing iron of gaseous inclusions or 
spongy spots call for greatly overheating the melt, to 
as high a temperature as 2700-2900 deg. Fahr., and 
they also require preheating of the molds. The over- 
heating naturally involves a large increase in the fuel 
consumption and the preheating of the molds is said 
to be difficult and uncertain. In the new Dechesne 
process the treatment of the iron is entirely mechan- 
ical, and the physical effect is substantially the same 
as when a bottle of carbonated water is twirled and 
shaken. 

In carrying out the process, what is known as an 
auxiliary hearth is provided in front of the cupola, 
which is constantly supplied with iron in the fluid 
state from the cupola. This auxiliary hearth is in the 
form of a substantially cubical box which is supported 
on trunnions at one side and on a camshaft at the 
other. The camshaft is rotated by means of a 5 hp. 
electric motor through worm gearing. The result is 
that the forward end of the auxiliary hearth is raised 
and lowered alternately. During a part of the lower- 
ing motion the pressure of the metal is removed from 
the gas bubbles, and this facilitates their escape. 

Heating of the auxiliary hearth is effected by means 
of the gases from the cupola, which are derived from 
the coke of the charge. The temperature drop in the 
auxiliary hearth is said to be exceedingly small. Even 
if the mechanical agitation is continued for from one- 
half to one hour, the temperature of the iron drops 
only about 35 deg. Fahr., one of the reasons for this 
being that the chemical reactions which are promoted 
by the agitation are exothermic. It has been found 
that the gases given off consist of CO and SO., hence 
sulphur is being oxidized during the process. 

In the course of experiments substantial amounts of 
steel were added to the melt, and it was found that 
the resulting iron (semi-steel) did not “smear” or 
show any hard spots, in which respects it contrasted 
favorably with other semi-steels. Also the much- 
dreaded tendency of the iron to turn white was en- 
tirely absent. “Air-cooled” cylinders, which when pro- 
duced by other methods always showed hard spots and 
a white grain structure in the flanges, were satisfac- 
tory in every way and remained gray to the very ends 
of the flanges. 

The following table gives the chemical compositions 
and mechanical properties of “agitated” iron with dif- 
ferent additions of steel. The transverse strengths 
were obtained from unfinished rods 13/16 in. in 
diameter and with 23.6 in. between supports. 


PROPERTIES OF SEMI-STEELS 


Pour’g. 

Temp. 

Bri. Deg. 

es, Bi: is es 
59500 11.5 222 2410 
72200 12.5 216 2390 
74500 12.5 228 2370 
80000 12.5 217 2430 
77500 14.2 240 2370 
78800 14.0 215 2480 
81600 11.9 224 2445 
87300 12.5. 215 2445 
92200 18.0 189 2460 


ANALYSIS 


Mark C Si 
RK. 0 8.72 2:22 
3.20 2.27 0.56 0.38 
3.40 2.34 0.45 0.33 
3.38 2.15 0.42 0.87 
3.62 1.74 0.71 0.30 
3.48 2.15 0.45 0.20 
3.48 1.57 0.68 0.41 
3.02 1.88 0.40 0.34 
2.82 2.94 0.66 0.15 


Mn P 
0.46 0.37 


STS. 
0.17 29100 
0.08 36850 
0.09 39000 
0.13 42500 
0.17 43300 
0.13 45400 
0.14 48000 
0.14 47500 
0.14 46100 





ONTEVIDEO has announced its fourth annual 

automobile show for the middle of December. 
It will be held at the Pocotia Hotel. Nearly all cars 
at last year’s show were American. 
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A window display of a Chevrolet dealer showing the neat results which can be obtained from 
exhibiting package parts 


Chevrolet Plan Builds New Outlets 
for Replacement Parts 


Independent dealers and service stations offered special 
discount of 25 per cent to handle genuine factory parts. 
Fast moving lines are now supplied in attractive packages. 


By Lewis Dibble 


NEW plan which has been adopted by the Chev- 
A rolet Motor Co. for the distribution of replace- 

ment parts is drawing wide attention from inde- 
pendent dealers and service station operators all over 
the United States. 

The plan calls for the offering of a special discount of 
25 per cent on Chevrolet parts to selected independent 
garages and also for the attractive packaging of fast 
moving parts for which there is a large demand. 

The plan is indicative of a trend on the part of auto- 
mobile manufacturers to devote more time and attention 
to the merchandising of 
replacement parts and, in 


automobile manufacturers to broaden their outlets for 
their service parts. To accomplish this, it was quite 
generally contended that the manufacturer should 
encourage the independent dealer and service stations 
to use parts made by the original manufacturer. Since 
the meeting there has been a growing tendency on the 
part of manufacturers to carry out the various sugges- 
tions, and this move on the part of the Chevrolet is 
another indication that some of the larger automobile 
companies approve the fundamental policies outlined at 
the convention for the marketing of replacement parts. 

Since the plan was first 
put into effect, in August, 





many respects, incorpo- 
rates in principle the pro- 
gressive methods for the 
merchandising of replace- te_t2 
ment parts outlined by A. 
R. Sandt of the General 
Motors Corp. sales divi- Secu 
sion, during the Factory To 
Service Managers’ Forum, 
National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, 
in Detroit, June 15-16. 
During the convention 
the principal topics re- 


ee 





Expires Dec. 31, 1927 


[+ $.0. 474 
THIS CARD NOT TRANSFERABLE 


Date 


Special Discount Card 


Who is entitled to a special discount of 25% from list price on all purchases 
of genuine Chevrolet parts. This card will be honored by all direct Chevro- 


let dealers when presented at time of purchase of parts. 
RK: This card may be recalled at any time. 


Chevrolet Motor Co. has 
done much to familiarize 
independent garage and 
service station operators 
with it. Letters calling 
attention to the plan, and 
a standard application 
blank for the discount 
privilege, were circular- 
ized to approximately 
39,000 garages through- 
out the United States. 
Thousands of _ replies 
have been received and 





(OVER) i 





volved around the grow- 
ing importance of service 
and the necessity for 


This is the 25 per cent discount card which the 
Chevrolet Motor Co. issues after approving the in- 
dependent garage or service station 


each is being carefully 
checked up by the factory 
representatives working 
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in the company’s 34 zones. To date, 2886 garages have 
been issued the discount cards, and according to J. P. 
Little, manager of the parts and service division of 
the general sales department, it will probably be Jan- 
uary 1 before the plan is in full effect, due to the time 
and care required in making each individual survey. 


Insist on Six-Day Week 


Permits are granted only to garages which operate 
six days a week and which are of a reputable character. 

On the application blank, a copy of which is repro- 
duced in connection with this article, it will be noted 
that the applicant designates the size of his establish- 
ment, his tool equipment, number of mechanics em- 
ployed and whether or not he operates on a flat rate or 
hourly basis. The applicant also promises to use only 
genuine Chevrolet parts in the repair of Chevrolet cars 
and promises not to sell the parts at a price to exceed 
the published list price. 

Three factors have been kept in mind in working out 
this new policy: 

First: Independent garages 
that service Chevrolet auto- 
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purchased in quantities, from any dealer or factory 
branch in the United States. 

Previous to the adoption of the new plan the company 
recommended that dealers grant to all independent gar- 
ages and service stations a discount of 15 per cent. This 
left the matter entirely to the discretion of the dealer, 
with the result that it was not satisfactory for the very 
reason that it was followed by some dealers while others 
varied the discount which they allowed. 

Under the new policy the company itself designates 
the garage entitled to the 25 per cent discount. If 
necessary, the garage can get the discount from the 
Chevrolet warehouse direct. In cases where permits 
are not issued, the company still recommends that its 
dealers allow the 15 per cent discount as heretofore. 


A Profit for the Dealer 


Besides providing a more attractive and uniform dis- 
count to the independent garage to whom permits are 
issued, the plan also makes it possible for the dealer 
to realize on the transaction, as the dealer gets a dis- 





mobiles and obtain the ap- 
proval of the Chevrolet Motor 
Co., will be issued a permit 
entitling them to a 25 per cent 
discount on genuine Chevro- 
let parts which may be pur- 
chased from any dealer or fac- 
tory branch. This move, it is 
believed, will greatly stimu- 
late the purchase of genuine 
Chevrolet parts by indepen- 
dent garages and service sta- 
tions which heretofore have 
used parts obtained from out- 
side sources because of more 
attractive discounts. 

Second: Increasing the sale 


or Repair Shops. 
NAME.......... 


CITY OR TOWN.. 


Show Room Size 


Stock Room Size 


of parts to the independent 1 empivy 
garages will automatically jo 
open up new fields for the T (do not) U8 Flat Rate system. 


regular Chevrolet dealer, for 
it will put him in a position 
to make a reasonable profit on 
much of the parts business 
which through circumstances 
has heretofore been diverted 
to outside _ independent 


(dealer ) 


lama (sub dealer) 


APPLICATION FOR SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
ALLOWED TO SELECTED INDEPENDENT GARAGES 


I hereby make application for the special Chevrolet discount allowed to Selected Independent Garages 


My garage comprises the following: 


mechanics and repair an average of 
I have the following too! equipment: 


for the following cars: 


I have an agreement similar to this with 
In return for the privilege of receiving the special discount allowed to Selected Independent Garages 


AND REPAIR SHOPS 


Wate... 


STREET 


STATE PHONE NO. 
Repair Shop Size 
Car storage, No. cars 


cars per day, charging $ per hour. 











sources. 

Third: The plan, by stimu- 
lating sales will increase the 
volume of business for the 
parts department of the Chev- 
rolet Motor Co. and will mean 
that the original manufac- 
turer of the car will be gain- 
ing a larger proportion of the 
replacement business. 

The plan has no complicated 
workings. Independent gar- 
ages may make application to 
the company and the latter, 
after conducting an investiga- 
tion, can either approve or 
reject the application. When 
the application is approved, a 
blue card is issued entitling 
the holder to a straight 25 
per cent discount on parts, 





or Repair Shops, I agree to observe the following conditions: 


(1) 


2 


(3) 


(4 


APPRCVED BY... 


DATE APPROVED 


To use only genuine Chevrolet parts, purchased from Chevrolet dealers or Chevrolet Motor Company, or its 
affiliated Companies in the repair of Chevrolet cars. 
It is understood the acceptance of this application does not give me any exclusive privileges of selling Chevrolet 
parts in the city or town in which I am located. 
I will not use the name of General Motors Corporation, Chevrolet Motor Company, or its affiliated Companies, 
or the name of a Chevrolet dealer as part of my firm name or to designate my place of business without full 
authority of the parties interested. 
I agree to sell all genuine Chevrolet parts purchased by me at not to exceed the published list prices for such 
parts. It is understood that all prices are subject to change without notice. 
The discount card with which I will be presented if this application is approved is to be used by me subject to 
the following conditions. 
(a) It is not transferable and will be presented only by the person authorized by me for privilege 

of parts discount. 
(pb) , It may be taken up by any authorized representative of the Chevrolet Motor Company or 

its affiliated Companies, or branches with whom I have this agreement and declared null and 

void at any time. 
(c) It automatically expires on December 31, 1927, or on December 31 of any succeeding calendar 

year for which issued, but may be renewed at the discretion of an authorized representative 

of the Chevrolet Motor Company, or its affiliated Company in charge of that territory. 


NAME OF GARAGE...... 


SIGNATURE OF OWNER 





Standard application blank for the discount privilege. 39,000 of these 


have been sent to garages throughout the country 
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Ignition Experiments 


OME experiments relating to the 

ignition by compression of com- 
bustible mixtures made up of air and 
vaporized liquid fuels were reported 
upon in a recent “note” to the French 
Academy of Science by Andre Pignot. 
Ignition by adiabatic compression is 
the method of most direct interest; 
it lends itself, moreover, to exception- 
ally precise measurement and it per- 











mits of the evaluation of the temper- 
ature of ignition with a degree of 











At the present time a total of 114 Chevrolet replacement parts are 
being shipped in attractive packages such as those shown above. The 
practice holds many advantages for the dealer 


count of approximately 40 per cent on parts from the 
company and allows a 25 per cent discount to the inde- 
pendent garage. 

Chevrolet’s policy of packaging fast moving parts in 
neat containers, bearing the company’s emblem and the 
genuine trade label, and also stamping with the Chev- 
rolet trade mark parts which are sold in competition 
with independent companies, so that a customer can 
satisfy himself that he is getting a genuine Chevrolet 
article, is proving highly successful. 

During the first quarter of 1926, Chevrolet started 
packaging and marking several popular replacement 
parts, and the plan met with such instant favor from 
dealers all over the country that it has now been ex- 
tended to include a list of 114 parts. 

Putting parts up in attractive containers makes it 
easy for the dealer to arrange attractive window and 
showcase displays which invite the eye of the public. 
The plan has stimulated a new interest on the part of 
dealers to display replacement parts with a result that 
their efforts are reflected in increased parts sales. 


Parts Which Are Packaged 


Such parts as follow are now offered in attractive 
containers: Hub bearing felt, rear axle shaft felt 
washer, rear axle shaft key, propeller shaft housing 
bushing, differential side pinion, differential end thrust 
washer, bearing spacer, oil pump idler gear, oil pump 
drive gear, tie rod bolt, felt washer, water inlet pipe 
gasket, bevel ring screw, high and intermediate sliding 
gear, low and reverse sliding gear, countershaft drive 


' gear, countershaft intermediate gear, countershaft low 


gear, differential and thrust bearing, clutch collar, 
valves, valve spring, water outlet gasket, exhaust fitting 
gasket, carburetor intake gasket, oil pan gasket, oil pan 
packing, main bearings both uppers and lowers, bear- 
ing shims, valve lifter, driven gear, fan belt, clutch 
leather, P. S. housing base gasket, king bolt, piston 
rings, water pump shaft, water pump gasket, water 
pump packing, oil pump cover, oil gauge, differential 
spider pinion, distributor and cover, switch key, oil 
pump gasket, oil pump drive gear, tie rod bolt, brake 
lining, felt washer, reflector, pistons, pistons and pins, 
wheel bearing felt, clutch friction ring, manifold gasket, 
cylinder head gasket, steering knuckle bushing, steer- 
ing knuckle arm bushing, ignition switch and oil pump 
drive gear. 





N* ZEALAND is beginning a program of con- 
crete road paving. The territory produces 
cement but has to import asphalt, and the preference 
for concrete has been voted by taxpayers. 


precision which depends upon that 
realized in the determination of the 
ratio y of the two specific heats. 

M. Pignot made use of an appara- 
tus which was inspired by those util- 
ized by Falk (Annalen der Physik, 1907, p. 480), and by 
Dixon (Transactions of the Chemical Society, 1914, 
First Part, p. 2036) in which the compression is effected 
instantaneously by the shock of a ram, up to a point 
determined in advance by a stop against which the 
piston abuts. 

A mixture may be characterized by the volumetric 
compression necessary to effect its ignition when start- 
ing from a given initial temperature. For reasons of 
convenience and of rapidity of execution of the measure- 
ments, the volumetric compression ratio used in the 
tests was maintained constant and the initial temper- 
ature was varied until ignition occurred, the minimum 
initial temperature required being taken as a criterion 
of the ignitability of the particular mixture. 

In studying a fuel, experiments were made with a 
considerable series of different mixtures of the fuel 
with pure and dry air. It may be characterized by 
the network of curves obtained with various compres- 
sion ratios by plotting the mixture ratios as abscissas 
and the initial temperatures required for and sufficient 
to assure ignition, as ordinates. 

So far tests have been made on normal hexane, hep- 
tane and octane, on cyclohexane, benzene, tolulene, 
metaxylene, mesixylene and ethyl alcohol, and tests are 
under way on methyl alcohol. The shape of the curves 
obtained with the aromatic hydrocarbons (benzene, 
toluene, xylene) differs materially from that of those 
obtained with the saturated hydrocarbons, (hexane, 
heptane, octane). The variations of the initial temper- 
ature required with mixture ratio are much more ac- 
centuated in the case of the aromatics, and the curve 
has a very pronounced minimum, which, however, does 
not correspond at all to the theoretical combining ratio. 

With a volumetric compression ratio of 9, which was 
used for the most part, absolute ethyl alcohol gave a 
curve of ignition temperatures very similar to that ob- 
tained with benzene. With increasing proportions of 
water in the alcohol the initial temperatures required 
increased and the curves flattened out, the minimum 
vanishing entirely for a water content of 40 per cent. 

Experiments have been started on complex fuels, 
such as cyclohexane-benzene mixtures, with which a 
continuous variation of the characteristic curves, with- 
out anomalies, was noted. Finally, some tests were 
made to determine the effect on the ignition temper- 
ature, if any, of so-called anti-detonants. To this end 
10 per cent of tuloidine and 5 per cent of ethyl sulfide 
were added to hexane. These two substances, which 
are known as very active anti-detonants, have only an 
insignificant influence on the characteristic curves of a 
fuel. 
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Bus Operators Rate Dependability 
Above First Cost 


Information gathered at A. E. R. A. meeting reveals growing 
desire for best equipment that can be found. Trolley men 
doubtful that buses ever can take place of street cars. 


By K. W. Stillman 


show and automotive transportation problems 

received more attention at the technical sessions 
of the American Electric Railway Association conven- 
tion held in Cleveland last week than ever before, 
many of the electric railway men among the speakers 
voiced the belief that buses never can replace electric 
lines. 

Frank R. Coates, president of the association, 
started the ball rolling in his speech opening the 
meetings, and he was followed by many others 
throughout the week, who, while telling of the ever 
increasing use of buses throughout the country, 
seemed, at the same time, to emphasize their belief 
that transportation on rubber can never be more than 
a younger—much younger—brother of the electric 
railway. 

There appeared to be some tendency, as there has 
been at certain previous meetings, to emphasize the 
bus operations which are not profitable without touch- 
ing so fully on the achievements of successful bus 
companies or on the fact that a large proportion of 
the unsuccessful operations are conducted along 
feeder routes which would be likely to furnish too 
little revenue for any form of public transportation. 

One point was brought out several times during the 
week. Buses and electric cars usually are not direct 
competitors but both should be employed to the fullest 
extent to overcome private car competition. This way 
lies success for both electrics and buses—not in fight- 
ing each other. 


——— buses were more in evidence at the 


Signs of Prosperity 


Mr. Coates, in his opening speech, recalled the dire 
prophecies made a few years ago concerning the fu- 
ture of electric railway companies and pointed with 
pride to the present exhibit—the largest and best 
attended of all—as proving the fallacy of the por- 
tents. An interesting consideration here is that about 
half the total exhibit space and a rather large portion 
of the technical sessions were devoted to automotive 
transportation. 

In addition to the formal papers presented at the 
convention there were a number of points of interest 
brought out in informal talks with operators and 
manufacturers at the show and at hotels. 

Experience of the past year or two seems to have 
convinced many operators that first cost of a bus is 
of smaller importance than its ability to run con- 
tinuously. They seem desirous of having the very 
best parts and equipment available because each bus 


must be kept in operating condition at all times to 
avoid the necessity for surplus vehicles to carry on 
with while extensive repairs are being made. Ex- 
perience data relative to maintenance costs is becom- 
ing a very important factor in making sales and, ac- 
cording to some operators, it already outweighs all 
other considerations. 


Want Faster Acceleration 


Greater acceleration is another item which is being 
demanded. For city service, especially, buses must be 
able to get away as quickly as passenger cars in order 
to hold their place in traffic and keep to their sched- 
ules. Whether this means the use of still more power- 
ful engines or making available at the rear wheels 
more of the present developed power, the operators 
say that better acceleration must be found some- 
where. 

This point brings the gas-electric drive into 
prominence. Because of the absence of gear shifting 
it is commonly believed that this type of vehicle has 
a better acceleration rate than one equipped with 
mechanical drive. No direct comparisons between the 
two types are available, however, so the accuracy of 
this opinion is still in question. It is certain, however, 
that some manufacturers are working hard to develop 
the gas-electric, particularly to reduce its weight, in 
hopes that it will offer a solution to a number of the 
problems which city bus operators are confronted 
with. 

More interest is being given to multi-wheeled ve- 
hicles, not only in an effort to get better riding qual- 
ities but also because of present and possible future 
legislation limiting permissible axle weights. 

There appears to be considerable argument among 
operators as to which size of bus is best. 

The independent operator of buses seems certain to 
have severe competition in the future. The electric 
railroads, and in many localities the steam lines, are 
going after the bus business hard and it is generally 
true that their size and position in a community makes 
their operations of great importance. Another factor 
in the situation is suggested by the rumors which 
floated around to the effect that some bus builders 
have refused to sell to independents when the new 


‘installation threatened to become a competitor of an 


electric or steam line. 

The president of the A. E. R. A. Engineering As- 
sociation, C. R. Harte, said in his opening address that 
noisy operation of electric cars is a very strong bar- 
rier to their success in competition with motor vehicles 
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and he urged continued study of noise prevention 
methods upon his association. 

The Tuesday morning session of the American 
Association was devoted to the subject of traffic con- 
gestion and Col. C. O. Sherrill, city manager of Cin- 
cinnati, offered a new thought by calling attention to 
the tremendous price the public is paying for misuse 
of transportation, facilities. A parked car, he said, 
takes up space in public streets worth perhaps $2000. 

Merchants are slowly learning, according to Colonel 
Sherrill, that parking space outside their shops keeps 
away nine possible customers for every one who 
parks there. The parking situation is driving shop- 
pers to outlying districts where the downtown mer- 
chants must follow if no solution of the problem is 
found soon. 

Other speakers touched on street widening, estab- 
lishment of thoroughfares without crossings, better 
traffic control methods, restriction of pedestrians, and 
changed times for making deliveries, all of which were 
suggested as offering possibilities for relieving con- 
gestion. 


Traffic Congestion Report 


The report of the Committee on Traffic Congestion 
of the Transportation and Traffic Association sug- 
gested further study of the recommendations made by 
the Hoover Conference on traffic problems, particu- 
larly with regard to securing adoption of a uniform 
motor vehicle operators’ license act and traffic laws. 
The committee also was interested in recent traffic 
control developments designed to give, as nearly as 
possible, continuous movement of vehicles and sug- 
gested further study of this by the association. 

A sure sign of the increasing use being made of 
buses by electric railway companies was shown by the 
report of the Committee on Bus Operation of the 
Transportation and Traffic Association. In previous 
years this committee has presented statistics and data 
to help companies determine whether or not they 
should enter the bus field. This year the committee 
report concerned itself with practical operating prob- 
lems and covered such points as fares, taxes, fran- 
chises, tire mileage contracts, liability insurance, 
double deck operation and similar subjects of interest 
only to those actually engaged in bus operation. 

Interurban fares should be higher than city fares, 
according to the report, because the sparsity of popu- 
lation is reflected in low load factors. Long bus lines 
will not pay unless both terminals are cities of at 
least 25,000 population. Bus service should not be 
established unless it can pay its own way. 

There may develop considerable competition in bus 
operation between steam and electric lines. This 
should be forestalled if possible, was the committee’s 
opinion, by co-ordination of facilities, possibly by 
agreements to let electric railways furnish motor 
transportation. 

Two features are essential in all bus franchises— 
service at reasonable rates and a fair return to the 
operating company. 


Better Public Relations 


Chartered bus operation was recommended as a 
means of developing new business and securing more 
efficient use of equipment during off peak hours. Bet- 
ter public relations are a valuable by-product of bus 
operation when used in establishing desired service in 
territories unable to support rail lines. 

No bus line should be operated long at a loss. 
Either fares should be raised to bring in added reve- 
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nue or the service discontinued once it has been ascer- 
tained that future development of traffic to revenue 
producing proportions is unlikely. 

Properly drawn tire mileage contracts were recom- 
mended as advantageous for operator and manufac- 
turer. The questions of liability insurance and opera- 
tion of double deckers received the committee’s atten- 
tion, but no definite recommendations were made be- 
cause of the lack of experience data and the great 
effect of local conditions. 

In a paper read before the Claims Association Mon- 
day afternoon, H. V. Drown, Public Service Railway 
Co., gave the experience of his company as showing 
bus accidents per mile slightly less than trolley car 
accidents but, because of their smaller carrying 
capacity, considerable greater per passenger carried. 

For the year ended April 1, 1926, the operation of 
some 800 buses over about 100 lines resulted in 442.46 
accidents per million bus miles as compared with a 
similar figure of 444.99 for trolley cars. Accidents 
per million passengers, however, totaled 82.86 for 
buses against 51.91 for the railway. 

Better traffic regulation and relief of congestion are 
the most important steps to take toward accident pre- 
vention, Mr. Drown said, but he also counseled more 
consideration for standardization of equipment so 
that operators will be familiar with the vehicles; uni- 
form width and length; steering apparatus and brakes. 

A special committee of the Engineering Association 
presented a report covering the design of buildings for 
maintenance, storage and operation of buses which 
should be of particular interest to operators. | 

The salient features brought out were in regard to 
washing facilities; pit facilities; lighting, heating and 
ventilating systems and fire insurance and protection 
requirements. 

The committee recommended decentralization of 
washing facilities, believing it should be possible to 
wash and clean a bus at whatever point in the garage 
it may be stored. 

Pits for overhaul and repair work should always be 
used. In States where laws prohibit them, racks or 
hoists should be employed for the same purpose. Ade- 
quate light—natural if possible—proper heat condi- 
tions and a ventilating system to carry off gas and 
carbon monoxide vapors are requisites to obtaining 
efficient workmanship as well as to reduce fire hazard. 


Bus Trafic Leads in London 


UBLICATION of London passenger traffic figures 
for 1925 shows that bus passengers have increased 
by 127 per cent since 1913. In the twelve years rail- 
road traffic has increased only 45 per cent, and street 
railway traffic 21 per cent. In the period under review 
the total traffic increased by 63 per cent. 
In 1913 the figures were as follows: 





Passengers Per Cent 


Carried of Total 
Street Railways 812,000,000 36 
Motor Buses 736,000,000 32 
Railroads . 725,000,000 32 


The 1925 figures are: 


Passengers Per Cent 


Carried of Total 
Motor Buses . 1,671,000,000 45 
Railroads 1,049,000,000 28 
Street Railways 979,000,000 27 
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Novel Four-Speed Transmission Used 
on New Star “Fleetruck” 


Fourth speed, used for ordinary driving, is the high of the 
transmission and gives direct drive to helical bevel rear 
axle. Third speed, for traffic and hills, is undergeared. 


By Donald Blanchard 
NOVEL four-speed transmission is used on a new’ mission and gives a direct drive to the helical bevel rear 
A axle, which has a reduction of 5.10 to 1. Third speed is 
undergeared 1.39 to 1, giving an overall reduction to the 
rear wheels of 7.10 to 1. The shift from or to this 
speed is made by a sliding clutch which is positive in its 
action. First, second and reverse speeds are obtained in 
the conventional manner, except that the shifts are 
made by moving gear clusters on the countershaft and 
reverse idler shaft instead 
of by shifting gears on the 
mainshaft as is the usual ar- 
rangement. 

Quiet operation in the un- 
dergeared third speed _ re- 
sults from the use of two 
internal gears. With this 
type of gearing, there are a 
greater number of teeth in 
contact and they come into 
complete mesh more gradu- 
ally than with spur gearing, 
both of which factors tend to 
reduce noise. Moreover, 
lubrication is better, as 
centrifugal action tends to 
retain the oil between the 
teeth of the internal gear 
instead of throwing it out, 
as in the spur gear. In a 
test drive, the writer found 
that, except for the differ- 
ence in engine speed, it was 
impossible to tell whether 
third or fourth speed was 
engaged, which testifies to 
the quietness of the under- 
gearing. The shift can be 
made easily without de- 
clutching, but, naturally, a 
smoother shift is obtained if 
the clutch is disengaged. 

Ordinary driving is done 

in fourth speed, while for 

: al driving in traffic, where high 
ft PP ) — acceleration is demanded, or 


Star commercial vehicle model, the six-cylinder 
Fleetruck, which gives substantially the same 


effect as two high speeds. The shift from one of the 


“high” speeds to the other is made easily and positively, 
and from the standpoints of silence and efficiency of 
transmission there is little to choose between the two. 

The fourth speed is actually the high of the trans- 
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Top view and longitudinal and transverse sections of “Twin-High” four speed 
transmission used in the Star Six Fleetruck. In the upper right corner, the 
internal gearing is shown in section and also a plan of the movement of the 
shifter lever. Reverse is protected by a latch operated by a downward pressure 
on the shifter lever 


for hill climbing, the under- 
geared third speed is avail- 
able. Inasmuch as the shift 
down may be made without 
difficulty and as the trans- 
mission operates quietly in 
this speed, there is no rea- 
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son why the driyer should not take full advantage of 
this feature. 

In fourth speed, engine speeds are reduced mate- 
rially in comparison with what they would be if a three 
speed transmission were used and, as a consequence, 
fuel economy is increased and wear and tear on the 
powerplant and vibration are reduced. At the same 
time, increased torque is readily available for rapid ac- 
celeration and hill climbing by means of the easy and 
positive shift to the undergeared third speed. Losses in 
this undergeared third speed are about two per cent 
of the power transmitted, so there is no excessive 
amount of heat to be dissipated. Such heat as does 
develop is easily taken care of by the oil which is cir- 
culated positively by means of a sliding vane type pump 
driven from the forward end of the countershaft. 


Driven Through Flexible Coupling 


Referring to the accompanying drawings, the trans- 
mission is mounted amidships and is driven through a 
flexible coupling. The driven shaft of the transmission 
is mounted in an annular ball bearing at its forward 
end and at its rear end on two roller bearings inside of 
a cup gear which in turn is carried by a large roller 
bearing in the main case. A stub extension at the ex- 
treme rear end of the driven shaft has mounted on it a 
double-row ball bearing which supports the forward 
end of the second and low gear cluster. This driven 
shaft has a 17 tooth pinion A which meshes at B with 
a 21 tooth internal gear on the sleeve C. This sleeve is 
supported in the case by two roller bearings and has an 
external gear D of 31 teeth at its outer end which 
meshes at # with an internal gear of 35 teeth. It will 
be noted that in each case there is a difference of only 
four teeth between the driving pinions and the internal 
gears, which makes the gears come into full mesh very 
gradually and gives quiet operation—e. g., velocity of 
approach and recession of teeth in mating gears is low 
as compared with spur gearing. 

The 35 tooth internal gear is part of a second sleeve 
F which is piloted in the case by the large roller bearing 
previously mentioned and maintained square with the 
driven shaft of the transmission by two roller bearings. 
On the outer end of this sleeve, there is an external gear 
G which drives the countershaft and also serves as the 
male member of a gear type clutch. Only every third 
tooth of this gear is of full face width, the intervening 
two being backed off 7/64 in. The female clutch mem- 
ber consists of an internal gear H on the forward end 
of a third sleeve J which is slidably mounted on the 
transmission main shaft by means of an internal-ex- 
ternal gear arrangement as shown at K. Near the rear 
end of the driven shaft, just forward of its pilot bear- 
ing, there is an external gear L. It will be noticed that 
in the neutral position shown, the teeth of the internal 
clutch gear lie between the gears G and L. 


Teeth Broached Out 


The internal clutch gear has only every third tooth, 
the intervening two teeth being broached out as shown 
in the transverse section of the transmission at M. This 
construction, together with.the backing off of the teeth 
on the gear G, assures positive action of the clutch re- 
gardless of relative speeds, as there is a possible move- 
ment of about 40 deg. before engagement. 

For third speed, the slidably mounted sleeve J is 
shifted forward so that gears G and H are in mesh. 
The drive is from the pinion A through the internal 
gear at B to the sleeve C; thence through the internal 
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gearing at D to the sleeve F. From this sleeve, torque 
is transmitted by the clutch to the mainshaft. In fourth 
speed, the sleeve J is shifted back, bringing gears H 
and L into mesh and positively coupling the driven and 
main shafts of the transmission for direct drive. 

A sliding vane oil pump is shown at the forward end 
of the transmission. It delivers lubricant to the inside 
of the sleeve C, thus insuring proper oiling of the in- 
ternal gearing and giving quiet and efficient operation. 

The various positions of the shifting lever are shown 
in the accompanying sketch. It will be noted that re- 
verse position is the same as for fourth speed, except 
that the lever must be moved farther to the right in 
the neutral slot before pushing forward to engage the 
gears. Accidental engagement of reverse is guarded 
against by a latch operated by a downward pressure on 
the shifter lever. 

The transmission also simplifies the problems of rear 
axle design, as smaller reduction ratios are possible, 
thus permitting the use of a larger pinion without in- 
creasing the overall diameter of the ring gear and axle 
housing. 


Heavy Gas Tax Revenue 


AXES on gasoline used in motor’ vehicles 

amounted to $84,939,373 in the first six months 
of 1926, according to the Bureau of Public Roads of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. This 
amount was made available as follows: $54,981,677 
to State highway departments, $19,338,976 for county 
and local roads, $6,329,413 for State and county road 
bonds, and $4,140,998 for miscellaneous purposes. 

A total of 3,560,987,586 gallons of gasoline were 
taxed and it is estimated that an additional 856,450,000 
gallons were consumed in the four States in which 
taxes are not collected. All of the States except Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York im- 
posed a gasoline tax, the rate ranging from one to 
five cents with an average of 2.39 cents per gallon. 
Since 19,697,832 motor vehicles were registered in the 
six months’ period, the gasoline consumption per 
vehicle averaged 225 gallons. 

Gasoline taxes were first imposed in 1919 when four 
States adopted the tax and derived a revenue of a 
little more than one million dollars. The practice is 
now general and the large revenue derived is one of 
the most important sources of highway income. 

The revenue derived from the gasoline tax in the 
first six months of 1926 by States was as follows: 
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epression of Car Sales zz South 


Likely 70 be 


Short-Lived 


Local automobile men not alarmed over business situation 


caused by slump in cotton. Many confidentially expect 
that 1927 will be better year than 1926. 


By A. V. Comings 


EPORTS of a tremendous cotton crop in the 
R Southern states and a consequent lowering in 

price below actual cost of production has caused 
motor car manufacturers to look with a great deal of 
concern on the possibility of curtailed sales in that 
section during the remainder of this year and in 1927. 
To a certain extent this concern is justified, but it is un- 
tirely possible that when the present hue and cry is 
over, and the cotton situation has adjusted itself, the 
automotive market will be found quite as good as dur- 
ing the past year, and it is not unlikely that it will prove 
better. 

On a recent trip that included the cities of Memphis, 
Birmingham, Atlanta, and other Southern towns, the 
writer found the better type of automobile distributors 
far from pessimistic as to the future of their business 
in that section of the cotton-growing South. To be 
sure, the present flurry over cotton prices has already 
brought a perceptible slow-up in sales, but there seemed 
to be no feeling on the part of distributors that this 
would be permanent and they were backing up their 
optimism with increased commitments for cars over 
the next twelve-month period. This was particularly 
true of distributors handling the leading makes of cars. 
Survey of the situation indicates that, even if there 
are fewer cars sold through this section during 1927 
than in 1926, these leading distributors will, through 
their better and more efficient selling organizations, get 
a larger percentage of the total business and therefore 
dispose of their larger commitments even in the face 
of somewhat adverse conditions. 


Crop Estimate Causes Drop 

Cotton prices broke sharply when the U. S. Agricul- 
tural Department published its last estimate of what the 
total crop would be and at this writing cotton is selling 
at two to three cents below what is considered actual 
cost of production. 

A protest has gone up in many parts of the South at 
Secretary Jardine’s estimate of this year’s cotton crop, 
Southern cotton growers claiming that the figures ex- 
ceed the actual crop by a wide margin. But buyers 
based prices on the government estimate, nevertheless, 
and as a result those small planters who are always 
forced to sell early to take care of borrowed money find 
themselves badly pinched. 

It is not at all unlikely that those planters who are 
able to hold on and who raised about 50 per cent of this 
year’s crop will realize a fair profit, for a few weeks may 


show that the planters, and not the government, are 
right as to the actual production, and the crop may not 
prove to be as huge as government figures tend to show. 
In this event, prices will naturally rise, and when the 
remainder of the crop is sold there will be a return to 
the growers that will place them in position to buy mo- 
tor cars in considerable quantity. 

This is an element that lends considerable hope to the 
situation, and Southern motor car distributors are bank- 
ing on the situation to clear up in the next few months 
to a point where they may plan very definitely for a big 
business in 1927. 


Government Will Extend Aid 


The Federal Government has indicated that it 
stands ready to step into the breach to alleviate the 
situation by extending financial aid to the planters if 
necessary. Southern banking interests have also laid 
plans to pool their resources for credit purposes and 
to protect the weak growers in such a manner that 
they will not be forced to dump their crops on the 
market regardless of price conditions. 

President Coolidge has taken cognizance of the situ- 
ation by conferring with Secretary Mellon, who stated 
that there would be no difficulty in obtaining bank 
credits for the planters through the Federal Farm 
Loan Bank. Chairman Albert C. Williams of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board has said that there are 
funds available to extend more credits beyond the 
$30,000,000 already authorized, provided such a course 
is found necessary. 

Secretary Jardine of the Agricultural Department 
does not think the picture is as black as it has been 
painted. In a recent letter to the president of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation he says: 

“I am convinced that this situation is very largely 
due to panic conditions which, it is to be hoped, are 
only temporary. The basic economic conditions of the 
country are sound, and cotton producers must soon 
realize that the intrinsic value of this crop has not 
changed in these past few weeks. The people of the 
world need all the cotton that we can produce. We 
are in a position to supply their needs in an orderly 
manner. Cotton is not a perishable commodity. We 
have the necessary facilities for storing the crop for 
months or if need be for years and ample credit to 
carry it. Cotton in storage is probably the soundest 
basis for credit that we know. 

“IT am glad to note the evidences that these facts are 
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rapidly gaining general recognition throughout the 
South. It is my earnest hope that the present stam- 
pede may be checked while the major part of the crop 
remains in the hands of the farmers. The bankers 
and many other business agencies of the South are 
loyally cooperating to restore confidence, and I assure 
you that the Department of Agriculture is actively 
supporting this movement. — 

“Other agencies of the Federal Government are also 
available. Credit facilities through the ordinary bank- 
ing channels appear to be adequate, but we have in 
addition if needed the services and resources of the 
intermediate credit banks. It was for just such emer- 
gencies as the present one that these banks were es- 
tablished. Those in charge of them have assured me 
that they are ready to do everything in their power. 
At present they are loaning money freely to the cotton 
cooperatives, and they are prepared also to extend 
credit to other cotton farmers. 

“IT do not share the view, expressed by some, that a 
large crop of cotton or a large carry-over from one 
season to the next is a misfortune.” 


Other Factors Besides Cotton 

There is no gainsaying the big place that success or 
failure of cotton has on Southern pocketbooks; never- 
theless, the sales executive who does not take into con- 
sideration many other highly important factors in plan- 
ning the future will shoot wide of the mark. 

North Carolina, for instance, has learned the lesson 
of diversified farming, and no matter what cotton may 
do, this state has a bumper tobacco crop this year which 
will be disposed of at top prices, adding dozens of mil- 
lions of dollars to the purchasing power of its citizens. 
Other of its agricultural products are also bringing 
good prices, and have done so for several years, with the 
result that North Carolina evidences its prosperity 
throughout the length and breadth of that fair state. 

Few cities in the union show the aggressive and 
healthy expansion that Atlanta has exhibited during 
the past few years, and there seems no prospect of a let- 
down in this forward moving stride. As the great. dis- 
tributing point of its part of the South, Atlanta has 
attracted thousands of well paid and prosperous new 
comers of late, and the building program which is still 
under way bids fair to make Atlanta forge even far- 
ther to the front among American cities. Millions 
of dollars are being poured into the development of the 
city and its environs annually, and this expansion is 
based on a growing empire whose future motor. car buy- 
ing power need cause no worry on the part of manu- 
facturers. 

Georgia has gone ahead somewhat in the program of 
diversification, which is the hope of Southern farmers, 
and there is little doubt but that the next few years will 
see great strides in this direction. It is true that the im- 
petus given this movement several years ago seems some- 
what spent just now, but those who have the agricul- 
tural future of the South at heart are persisting in their 
efforts, and there will come greater activity that can not 
fail of results as time goes on. 

There is no pessimism in Birmingham. The largest 
individual steel mill in the world is located in the Bir- 
mingham area, and in Birmingham and Bessemer, just 
a few miles distant, the United States Steel Corporation 
has a $100,000,000 budget for the next ten years which 
bids fair to place this city on the map as one of the 
greatest steel manufacturing centers in the world. 
Right now, viewing the valley in which Birmingham 
nestles from one of the beautiful residence sections 
recently opened up, there appears a haze of smoke 
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that leaves no question in the mind as to whether the 
steel mills are active. They are, every one of them. 


Favored by Nature 


Nowhere else in this country are iron ore, coal and 
limestone—the three necessities for making steel— 
found in the same locality. And much of these three 
goes to the mills by gravity, the combination making it 
possible to use the low grade iron ore and produce steel 
at a figure which meets competition everywhere. 

A great industrial community means a huge farm- 
ing empire to furnish its necessities, and this is devel- 
oping and will develop in Alabama as the years go by. 
Cotton will be relegated to a subordinate place as Ala- 
bama farmers realize their market for diversified crops. 
But at the present time conditions in the city of Bir- 
mingham cannot be considered as typical of all Ala- 
bama. 

In approximating next year’s automotive business 
in the South there is much speculation as to what Flor- 
ida may be expected to do. The recent hurricane has 
upset all ordinary calculations, but it would not be sur- 
prising if distributors and dealers down there who are 
hardest hit will be most active among the aggressive 
business-getters next year. As one of this group re- 
cently said to his distributor: 

“Tt has been a good thing for a lot of us. For my- 
self, well, I’ve been making pretty good money the past 
few years and I was getting kind of lazy, I guess. But 
now I’ve got a real job cut out for me, I’m working 
harder than I have for years, and I’m happier, too, than 
I’ve been for years.” 

That is the kind of spirit that animates Florida’s 
automotive men, and they’re out for new business 
records in 1927. 


Working All the Harder 


Insurance men estimate that the automotive trade 
was hit to the tune of $50,000,000 in the hurricane, but 
the men who sell cars and other automotive merchan- 
dise are digging into their job with all their energy, 
and a quick comeback may be expected. 

Insurance companies have taken a very broad stand 
as to settlements and much insurance money has been 
poured into the state which will help immeasurably in 
the rehabilitation of the industry. 

One factor enters into the Southern situation that 
time alone is going to help. Unlike most Northern 
states, where several very good business men may be 
found available to take over car dealer franchises, 
Southern towns in the rural sections provide but few 
dealers of the aggressive, executive type who may be 
counted on to do a really first class job. The result is 
that Southern distributors find that a very large ma- 
jority of their sales are contributed by a small percen- 
tage of their dealers, and these dealers are usually lo- 
cated in the medium and larger communities. In fact, 
in many of the smaller communities it simply has been 
impossible thus far to make a dealership work out prof- 
itably. 

The result is that the leading makes of cars, usually 
handled by the best, most aggressive distributors, have 
signed a large proportion of the most desirable dealers 
and those dealers who are left for the smaller produc- 
tion factories are not as high class sales producers as 
might be desired in some cases. 

Many of the better type of distributors are doing an 
excellent job in bringing about more efficient selling and 
management on the part of their dealer organizations, 
and this will be reflected by greater sales for these par- 
ticular organizations in 1927 and future years. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Sales Figures Show 
Some Companies Lagging 


ALES figures for typical ter- 

ritories continue to bear out 
our analysis of several weeks 
back indicating the uneven dis- 
tribution of the great prosperity 
with which the automotive in- 
dustry has been visited during 
1926 and the presence of re- 
latively large production com- 
panies among those who thus far 
have not been coming up to 1925 
records. Detailed sales statistics 
for the state of Pennsylvania, 
for instance, show that, during 
the first half of this year, 55 
per cent of the passenger car 
companies selling in the state did 
better than last year; the re- 
maining 45 per cent either sold 
less than in 1925 or consisted of 


- makes which no longer are being 


manufactured and whose sales 
represent merely cleaning up of 
old stocks. In this later group 
were about six of the 60 com- 
panies comprising the entire list. 
The truck picture is about the 
same. Here 57 per cent of the 
companies did better in the first 
six months of this year than in 
the same period of 1925, while 
36 per cent failed to come up to 
1925 totals. The rest just 
equalled last year’s performance. 
These percentages are based on 
figures issued by the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor List Corp. 


% * * 


Interesting Statistics 
on Open Car Sales 


ANAEYSIS of the open and 

closed car sales figures for 
Pennsylvania tend to emphasize 
the continuing importance of the 
open car as a factor in retail sell- 
ing. In the first six months of 
this year about 22 per cent of all 
the cars sold in the Keystone 
State were open. In the winter 
months of January and Febru- 
ary, when open car buying might 
be expected to be at a low ebb, 
24.6 per cent of Pennsylvania 
car buyers chose open models. 
The low point of open car 


buying was reached in March 
when these models constituted 
19.3 per cent of the total sales 
for the months. So long as 
nearly one-quarter of all the new 
vehicles sold in an important 
aorthern state like Pennsylvania 
continue to be open models, this 
type of car is worthy of some 
reasonable amount of merchan- 
dising attention from every fac- 
tory, even though the constant 
increase in percentage of closed 
car sales be clearly recognized 
as likely to continue. 


* % * 


Increasing Comfort 
of Railway Travel 


EARD the other day that 

one of the big railroads is 
experimenting with the applica- 
tion of roller bearings to some 
of its passenger carrying cars. 
If the report is true the auto- 
motive industry can more or 
less take credit for having 
pioneered the way in another 
important engineering develop- 
ment which finds application 
in other fields. If the rail- 
roads should come to the use 
of anti-friction bearings, the 
wear and tear on the nerves of 
thousands of passengers cer- 
tainly would be reduced mate- 
rially. The constant increase in 
quietness of automobile opera- 
tion and the almost complete lack 
of progress along this line in 
railway cars probably has been 
an important factor in increas- 
ing the use of automobiles and 
decreasing the day coach travel 
on the railroads. That the puh- 
lic likes and will pay for more 
comfortable transportation is in- 
dicated by the fact that, accord- 
ing to Railway Age, travel in 
day coaches declined 22 per cent 
between 1921 and 1925, while 
travel in sleeping and parlor cars 
increased 22 per cent during the 
same period despite the sur- 
charge on the latter form of 
travel. Riding comfort bids fair 
to become a more important ele- 
ment in both automobile and rail 
transportation as time goes on. 





39 Car Companies 
Draw Show Space js 


DRAWINGS for the twenty- 

seventh New York Show 
were made last week. Thirty- 
nine passenger car companies 
answered the roll call as against 
45 last year. Two names—Ajax 
and Cleveland—are absent this 
year simply because of having 
been incorporated under the 
Nash and Chandler’ banners. 
That means that four names 
will really be missing this year 
as compared with last on the 
passenger car floors. But the 
show itself is going to be bigger 
than ever. Four makers— 
Cadillac, Oakland Studebaker 
and Overland—drew two spaces 
this year. Taxicab exhibits will 
be present again—staged this 
time by Yellow, Oakland and 
Dodge; trucks will be exhibited 
for the first time; and a special 
shop equipment section will be 
an added feature. 


* 


18 Truck Builders 
to Have Exhibits 


HE truck displays are going 

to be chiefly, it seems, of ve- 
hicles of the light delivery type. 
Since the truck exhibits are to 
be shown on the third floor of 
the Grand Central Palace, the 
carrying capacity of the elevator 
becomes a dominating factor in 
determining what can and what 
cannot be shown. Eighteen 
commercial vehicle makers will 
exhibit. A special shop equip- 
ment section will be a new fea- 
ture of the Chicago show as well 
as of the New York exhibit. The 
truck exhibit is confined to New 
York. And incidentally, there is 
going to be some really new stuff 
at the National Shows this year, 
unless our guessing iS even 
worse than usual. Some of it 
will be announced before the 
shows, probably, but a good 
many people, both inside and 
outside the trade, will get their 
first good look at it in New York 
in January.—N. G. S. 
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Sunbeam and /Volseley on British 
Market With (Vez S%xes 


Former makes substantial price cuts with introduction of 


new “2(0)” chassis. Wolseley is two-liter job with 


seven-bearing crankshaft selling at £450. 


By M. W. Bourdon 


EW six-cylinder models have just been brought 
N out by two important British producers, Sun- 
beam and Wolseley. 

The 1926 model 20 hp. six-cylinder Sunbeam has been 
superseded by a new chassis of the same catalogue 
rating but different engine dimensions, viz., 75 x 110 
m.m. (2920 ¢.c. or 178 cu. in.). It is the second of the 
new models for next year, the first being the 25 hp. 
Six announced in July. A third new type will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

The new “20” has a block cylinder casting with 
separate head and separate aluminum two-part crank- 
case with four-point suspension. An aluminum cover 
with an integral breather cap and oil filler surmounts 
the cylinder head. 

A four-bearing crankshaft is used, machined from 
the solid billet with integral counterweights and a disk 
or circular web near the front end that serves as the 
fixed unit of a frictional type torsion damper. A phos- 
phor bronze plate is interposed between the circular 
web and the inner surface of the floating unit or “fly- 
wheel” of the damper. Lubrication throughout is by 
pressure. 

The oil passages leading to the overhead valve rock- 
ers from a pipe that runs up to the front end of the 
cylinder head are formed entirely within the head cast- 
ings and the rocker shaft brackets. Each rocker is 


drilled for oil to pass to the spherical joints of the push- 
rods and further holes lead from the opposite sides of 
alternate rockers to allow oil to exude on to the valve. 
guides. 

The large diameter hollow tappets have a flat face 
in contact with the cams, while the pushrods are said 
to be of an alloy that expands in accord with the cylin- 
der block. Exhaust and inlet manifolds are separate, 
the former having its down-take at the front and being 
longitudinally ribbed, while the latter is water jacketed. 
The main. portion of the inlet manifold is of round sec- 
tion but the six outlets are rectangular. Silent chains 
are used for the drives of camshaft and auxiliaries. 

An unusual feature of the single-plate clutch is that 
the driven aluminum disk is split into three segmental 
arms which are faced with fabric and are twisted 
slightly (like propeller blades), resulting in their trail- 
ing edges coming into contact first with the driving 
members. The latter have oil traps formed in them 
whence oil is thrown centrifugally to the outside of the 
clutch as a whole. 

Engine, clutch casing and four-speed gearset (the 
latter with side control lever) are formed as a unit. 
The back axle ratio is 4.727 for open cars and for closed 
models slightly lower. 

And enclosed propeller shaft, spiral bevel final drive, 
and a banjo type rear axle form the other elements of 
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Chassis of new Wolseley Light Six 
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the transmission. Cantilever rear springs and half- 
elliptic fronts serve for suspension. 

The four-wheel brakes are pedalyoperated, and a 
hand lever actuates a second pair of shoes within each 
rear wheel drum. Worm and nut steering gear is used. 
The wire wheels have 31 x 514 in. Dunlop tires as 
standard. The wheelbase and track are 124% in. and 
55 in. respectively and the chassis weight 2380 lb. The 
prices of the complete cars are distinctly low in com- 
parison with other and earlier Sunbeam models, that 
of the phaeton with all-weather top and side screening 
being £750, which is £200 less than the 1926 model “20”. 
A Weymann sedan is offered at £850 and a coachbuilt 
model at £895. 


Wolseley Two-Liter Six 


The Wolseley Motor Co. has produced a new 2-liter 
light Six to sell with all-weather open body at £450 and 
as a sedan at £495. Numerous distinctive features 
characterize the chassis design. Cylinder dimensions 
are 2 9/16 in. x 4 in., and the engine is said to develop 
well over 45 b.hp. with a speed range up to over 4000 
r.p.m. 

The crankshaft has seven bearings, the diamter of 
six of which is over 70 per cent of the cylinder diameter, 
while the flywheel bearing is 214 in. in diameter and 
the journal is case-hardened. The cylinder block and 
top half of the crankcase are formed as a single unit. 
Front and rear end bearings are not split but formed in 
detachable end castings. The forward one of the latter 
carries as a unit the whole of the spiral bevel gear as- 
sembly for the vertical drive shaft of the overhead 
camshaft, as well as the skew gear drive for the ac- 
cessories cross-shaft. Drive for the gear type oil pump 
is also supported by the detachable unit referred to. 
Steel pressings are used for the underpan and a valve 
cover. 

The engine has a flexible three point support, the 
rear arms resting on conical rubber buffers and the 
front trunnion being provided with a rubber bushing 
and washers. Connecting rods are of duralumin and 
the three-ringed pistons of aluminum. Floating piston 
pins are used, with bronze bushes in the piston bosses 
as well as in the connecting rod. The drive for the 
overhead camshaft is on the same lines as that of the 
existing overhead camshaft Wolseley four-cylinder 
models. 

Forced lubrication is used throughout. The oil filter 
is located accessibly in a projecting casing at the side 
and the drain plug can be removed by means of the 
jack handle. 

Thermo syphon circulation, a two-bladed aluminum 
fan driven by a flat belt from the front end of the cam- 
shaft, and a cellular radiator with a solid white metal 
casing are units of the cooling system. The exhaust 
manifold, with a discharge pipe at the front end, is cast 
as a unit with the square section, hot spot induction 
manifold. <A dry single-plate clutch is fitted. In the 
four-speed gearset ball bearings are used for the main 
shaft and layshaft and plain bronze bushes for the re- 
verse shaft. The central gear-shift lever moves through 
a visible gate, and a safety catch is provided for the 
reverse slot. The gears are of case-hardened nickel 
steel, and the constant mesh and third-speed gears are 
finished by grinding. The ratios are as follows: First 
speed, 3.84; second, 2.33; third, 1.45; fourth, direct; 
reverse, 3.84, with a rear axle ratio of 5 to 1. 

The open tubular propeller shaft has fabric disk 
universal joints at both ends. The rear axle is of the 
three-quarter floating type of the pressed steel banjo 
pattern; the final drive consists of spiral bevels, while 
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Timken compound taper roller bearings are used 
throughout. All brake drums are of 12 in. effective 
diameter with enclosed aluminum shoes. There are 
six sets of brake shoes, two sets in each rear drum, one 
being pedal-operated with the front set, and the other 
actuated by hand lever. Compensation is between the 
two brakes on each side by means of steel cables run- 
ning over S-shaped levers on the cross-shaft. In ad- 
dition to the individual adjustment at the end of each 
cable, there is a service adjustment on the pedal. The 
hand lever is on the right of the driver. 

The steering gear, of the complete worm and wheel 
type, has three adjustments—one for end play of the 
worm, another for end play of the worm wheel shaft, 
and the third for mesh of the gears by means of an 
eccentric mounting of the worm wheel shaft. 

Attached to the side rails of the frame are pressed 
steel brackets forming attachments for the body with 
extensions that support the running boards. Front 
and rear springs both are half-elliptic. The rear 

















New 20 hp. Sunbeam standard sedan 


springs take both torque and drive and all are fitted 
with rebound dampers. The road wheels are of the 
spoked, pressed steel variety. The fuel tank, with a 
capacity of 10 Imp. gallons, is made of two steel press- 
ings necessitating a single seam. 

In connection with the chassis lubrication system by 
grease gun, it is to be noted that every bearing near 
the center of the chassis is fitted with an extension 
pipe, bringing the point of attachment for the grease 
gun through the valance of the running board, while 
the rear shackle pins of the front springs have exten- 
sions into the engine space. 

The windshield is a double panel sloping type with 
concealed brackets, the bottom panel being curved to 
follow the contour of the cowl. A polished mahogany 
instrument board is fitted and is set forward beyond 
the extreme rear edge of the cowl to give ample clear- 
ance for the knees of the front seat occupants. The 
board is provided with two large recesses for carrying 
small parcels and the instruments, grouped in the cen- 
tre with a black finish and white dials, are illuminated 
at night by a concealed lamp. 

The sedan is of the rigid framed type with sheet 
aluminum panelling below the elbow line, above which 
the framing is covered with black leather-cloth extend- 
ing over the sides, back and roof. A double panel front 
shield is fitted, the top half being adjustable and having 
special locking screws that ensure a water-tight joint 
between the top and bottom glasses and prevent rattle. 
The rear light silk curtain can be operated by the 
driver, who thus can cut. off light that may be reflected 
into his eyes from his windshield after it has passed 
from the headlamps of cars behind through the rear 
window. 

The car has a wheelbase of 117 in. and a tread of 
54 in. The chassis weight is 1850 lb. while the complete 
phaeton weighs 2800 lb. and the sedan 2900 Jb. 
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Overhead Valves and Silent Chain 
“Front-End” Drives 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


Is the automobile industry solving one of its appar- 
ently hopeless problems—overhead camshafts on a 
production basis? We have had overhead camshafts 
with us in racing cars for years, but up to now have 
not made them generally available. 

Most automotive engineers will concede that there 
are certain advantages, both of a thermal and me- 
chanical nature, to be gained by the use of direct- 
driven valves which open into the combustion cham- 
ber. The only reason they have not been used in 
passenger car work is the cost of the difficulties which 
offset the advantages. 

These difficulties are of a nature which affect the 
desirability of the engine for normal passenger car 
use, and are also of a manufacturing nature. For 
racing cars, however, the disadvantages do not apply; 
and inasmuch as it is necessary in racing car practice 
to get every last bit of power output out of the re- 
stricted displacement, direct driven combustion-cham- 
ber valves are practically universal. 

Racing cars, in which hand-fitting is the rule, and 
noise is not objectionable, have been able to take ad- 
vantage of the thermal gain of the combustion cham- 
ber valve driven by the overhead camshaft; and have 
also benefitted by the reduction of mechanical losses 
in the valve drive. In other words, it has been possible 
in racing cars to use rotating parts to drive the valve 
system, instead of reciprocating parts. This has re- 
sulted in doing away with inertia and friction losses 
which are so detrimental to high speed engine output. 


A Production Problem 


Unfortunately, the overhead camshaft is not, or at 
least has not been, feasible from a production stand- 
point. As a problem in mechanical power transmis- 
sion it is not difficult to design a train of gears that 
will operate an overhead camshaft, taking the drive 
from the crankshaft and transmitting it in the proper 
ratio to the overhead camshaft. To do this quietly, 
however, is something else. Some of the best engi- 
neers in the country have spent sleepless nights over 
this problem, not only ten or fifteen years ago, but 
within the last year. 

With the demand on the part of the public for the 
utmost in the matter of power output from an engine 
of given displacement, designers in the higher price 
classes particularly have turned again to this problem. 

Lapped or ground gears, working with accurate 


pitch-line contact, in a train as long as is necessary to 
transmit the drive from the crankshaft to the overhead 
camshaft, are difficult to produce. Even the factor of 
expansion enters into the matter with enough change 
in center distance between the first driving gear and 
the last driven gear, to give a serious alteration in 
the center distance. This is likely to mean noise. 
Castings, unless seasoned with the greatest of care, 
will go out after they are in use for a time, with the 
result that an originally quiet gear train will be noisy. 
Since this situation is even encountered in the or- 
dinary “front-end” drive with a side camshaft, it does 
not take much imagination to see how much greater 
are these difficulties when the distance between the 
crankshaft and the camshaft is so much greater. 


Used on New Car 


At the automobile show this year a new car was in- 
troduced with an overhead camshaft. Coming at this 
time, when the problem of increased efficiency is be- 
fore a large percentage of the automotive engineering 
fraternity, this is decidedly arresting. The most ex- 
haustive tests, covering a long period, solved the 
question of thorough reliability of the new drive on 
this camshaft, and it is of great interest to review 
some of the considerations which led to its adoption, 
and the efforts made to forestall the unusual difficul- 
ties. 

As followers of automobile design are aware, this 
engine uses a chain drive separated into two parts, for 
the overhead camshaft drive. This car and the drive 
have been described in this publication, and space will 
not be taken here to repeat the description. Suffice it 
to say that the drive employs two Link-Belt “back 
type” silent chains, the first chain carrying the drive 
to a sprocket on a mid-point idler or counter shaft, 
and the second from this shaft to the overhead cam- 
shaft. There are thus two drives, with their automatic 
adjustment sprockets, one for each of the chains, to 
keep the proper tension on the drive, and incidentally 
to perform another function which will be outlined 
below. 

From the nature of the chain itself it would be evi- 
dent that a quieter drive would ensue. The fact that 
the load is distributed over a greater number of teeth 
than is the case with gears, the absence of shock in 
the drive, the elastic nature of the chain, and the 
ability of the chain to absorb slight changes in the 
center distances without affecting performance—are 
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all factors which contribute toward the quietness of 
the drive. The presence of an oil film at each one of 
the chain joints gives a total oil cushion of consider- 
able absorbing power, which also helps. On the other 
hand, taut chains at the front of an engine are like so 

















Link-Belt automatic chain tensioner 


many violin strings, ready to resound to any vibration 
that happens to synchronize, or, in radio parlance, to 
“tune in” with them. 

No matter how rigid a crankshaft is, it distorts to 
some extent under the blows of the explosions. The 
front crank being further from the flywheel, will bend 
further than the rear crank. The alternate blows and 
recoils of the shaft build up torsional vibration. At 
a critical speed this vibration is at a maximum. If it 
happens to tune in with the vibrations of the camshaft, 
the engine is rough indeed. If it should happen to 
tune in with the violin-string-like chain at the front 
of the engine, the result would be a strange and 
wonderful sound that would not make the car-any too 
popular with its occupants. 

This is where the automatic idlers come in. Within 
each of these idlers is a coiled spring. Every coiled 
spring has a certain natural period, of which the 
length of the spring and the tension upon it are fac- 
tors. Inasmuch as the torque exerted by the crank- 
shaft is varying at every moment, and even the fly- 
wheel effect of the entire car as it is traveling along 
cannot damp this out, the springs in the automatic 
idlers are constantly in action. The tension under 
which they are operating is constantly changing. Con- 
sequently, the natural periods of these springs are 
constantly changing. 

The result of this constant change of period is that 
it is impossible for the crankshaft and the camshaft 
to be in resonance; vibrations are broken up as soon 
as they start. Thus the idlers perform the dual func- 
tion of automatic adjustment and vibration damping. 
This damping effect is of the highest importance in 
an overhead camshaft drive, and must be secured by 
some method if the drive is to be quiet and the engine 
free from periods. 

Frankly, the use of the silent chain “front-end” 
drive with automatic adjustment made possible the use 
of the overhead camshaft on a production basis, and 
so an interesting achievement is recorded. We may 
look for the further use of the overhead camshaft driv- 
ing the direct combustion chamber valve, because of 
its proved advantages, a few of which are as follows: 
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The elimination of a number of heavy reciprocating 
parts with their vibration factors (rocking couples) ; 
the elimination of gas pockets in the combustion cham- 
ber; the reduction of superficial wall area; and the 
increase of thermal efficiency, making possible higher 
output per cubic inch of displacement. 
JAMES S. WATSON, 
Manager, Drive Chain Division, 
Link-Belt Company. 





Brake Equalization 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

There appears in the August 26 number of Automo- 
tive Industries, on page 342; a letter in reference to the 
observation of George L. Smith, engineer of the United 
States Ordnance Company, regarding the conditions 
of brakes as indicated by marks on the pavement. 

It is quite true that the average equalizer, as fur- 
nished by the motor car manufacturer will, if in good 
condition, equalize the pedal pressure to the brakes, but 
the individual adjustment of the brakes is the most im- 
portant factor. The general condition of brakes should 
be improved and the present brake construction is ca- 
pable of giving good service, but the bettering of the 
condition is dependable on several factors. 

The reasons for the apparent unequalized condition 
of brakes, at the present time, is due to the lack of care 
on the part of the operator in having the unequalized 
conditions corrected, but in defense of the operator, 
many service station mechanics are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the brake constructions to know how to 
get the best results, and their usual practice is to make 
various adjustments until a reasonable degree of uni- 
formity presents itself. In many cases the grease from 
the rear end has found its way to the brakes, thus tem- 
porarily changing the characteristics of each brake and 
destroying the linings through saturation with oil. 

Many of the brake lining manufacturers, realizing 
the conditions that exist, have established brake service 
stations whose specialty is brakes, and with their wide 
experience they are able to keep the brakes of the aver- 
age car in a safe condition, if given an opportunity. 

While all materials have a varying coefficient of fric- 
tion depending upon conditions, the apparent variation 
in the coefficient of friction of the average brake band 
lining is not so great as imagined. 

The wrapping type of brakes, which are now quite 
common on passenger cars, are subject to the wide 
variation in efficiency due primarily to adjustment, and 
while brake lining and equalizers are occasionally 
blamed for variation in the holding power of brakes, if 
a careful observation is made of the brake problem it 
will be found that the greatest cause for variation is 
the individual adjustment of the bands themselves. 

The added complication of pressure controlling de- 
vices for torque variation is not a necessity, as uni- 
formity of braking action can be obtained and main- 
tained over a considerable period with the present con- 
struction, and in view of the fact that the life of the 
occupants of the car and those on the street are depen- 
dent upon brakes, the writer believes that the sugges- 
tion made by the brake lining manufacturers and safety 
councils throughout the country, that brakes be in- 
spected periodically, will eliminate the major portion 
of the brake difficulties experienced today, 


H. COPLESTON. 
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Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

I have just read your article entitled “Incentive Wage 
Payment Plans for Indirect Workers Finding Wider Ap- 
plication,” published in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES of Sep- 
tember 30, and believe you have covered the subject 
pretty thoroughly. 

I agree particularly with the paragraph in which you 
say that a long interval of time between effort and 
reward is objectionable. This is true of direct as well 
as indirect labor. If there is to be any general profit 
sharing, it is a greal deal better to distribute such 
profits in the shape of reward for definite achievements; 
rather than to pass it around to everybody on the basis 
of length of service or salary. Sometimes the method 
of measuring the performance of indirect workers may 
be somewhat elusive and indefinite; but if there is any 
way at all in which such efforts can be measured, there 
is an immediate good result from the mental effect 
on the workers if the subject is presented to them in a 
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manner so that they can grasp the main essentials. The 
mental effect is very likely to be such as to result in 
individual striving to do more work per hour. 

After all, when you analyze it all out, the purpose of 
giving a reward to workers of any kind is to stimulate 
their mental activity—make them desire to work rather 
than to loaf. The problem is to get a measurement of 
the amount of work done per employe hour. 

On the other hand, I believe it is objectionable to apply 
incentives to employes who have to be kept on the pay- 
roll anyway and who cannot perceptively increase the 
amount of work done. Under this classification come 
watchmen, messengers, elevator and telephone opera- 
tors, and some other types of workers. In some cases 
their efforts can be stimulated, but it becomes im- 
practical to measure the amount of work done from any 
mathematical standpoint. 

E. K. WENNERLUND, 
General Motors Corporation. 


Larger Engine Increases Speed of Cleveland 
Four-Cylinder Motorcycle 


LARGER engine with increased power features the 

1927 Cleveland “Four” Motorcycle just announced. 
By increasing the bore 1/16 of an inch to 2%4 in. and 
the stroke % in. to 2 13/16 in., without changing the 
gear ratios at the various speeds, considerably more 
tractive power is obtained. The increased piston dis- 
placement and the use of larger valves, which are 11% 
in. in diameter, have resulted in increasing the maxi- 
mum speed from 60 miles to 75 m.p.h. This corresponds 
to about 5000 r.p.m. of the engine. 

In addition to the increased bore and stroke, a num- 
ber of changes have been made in the engine. The 4 
cylinders are still cast en bloc, but they are joined 
only at the base and through the cooling fins; the cool- 
ing effect obtained being that of cylinders separately 
cast. 

With the increase in power, the main and connecting 
rod bearing sizes have also been increased. These bear- 
ings are all 1 in. in diameter with the main bearings 
1354 in. long and the crankpin bearings % in. long. 
The crankcase is of aluminum cast in two halves. The 
lower half is removable without taking the engine from 
the motorcycle, providing easy accessibility of all con- 
necting rod and main bearings as well as of the oil 
pump. 

The location of the magneto and generator unit has 


also been changed. It is now driven from the crank- 
shaft gear, and is said to act on the crankshaft as a 
magnetic brake, decreasing noise of operation. A larger 
Schebler carburetor, which is now 1 in. in diameter, has 
been provided. 

Changes in the chassis feature the addition of an 
emergency brake which is of the internal expanding 
type and is operated by the left heel. The service brake 
is still of the external contracting type, but the brak- 
ing area has been increased. The tankage capacity has 
been nearly doubled and is now four gallons instead of 
2%, gallons. The tire size has also been increased. 


RIGHT: Magneto- 
generator drive is 
through the cam- 
shaft, thus pro- 
ducing what 
might be termed 
a magneto cam 
brake. BELOW: 
Combined cylin- 
der head and mun- 
ifold removed 
from Cleveland 
engine. Note 
large valves 

















The new 4-45 Cleveland motorcycle 
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‘Type B Steam Drop Hammer 


NEW piece of equipment for the drop forging plant, 

the Type B steam drop hammer made by the 
Chambersburg Engineering Co., Chambersburg, Pa., 
was introduced at the recent Chicago machine tool ex- 
hibition. This is a redesign of an earlier model em- 
bodying improvements designed to better maintain the 
alignment and _ re- 
duce operating and 
maintenance costs. 
The 12,000-lb. size 
of hammer is illus- 
trated herewith. 

All sharp corners 
have been elimi- 
nated from the an- 
vil, and large fillets 
provided on_ the 
frame seats. A 
wearing wedge has 
been provided to 
permit of taking up 
wear between 
frames and anvil. 
By raising the seats 
of the frames to ap- 
proximately the 
dividing plane of 
the dies, the ten- 
dency of the frames 
to rock has been 
materially de- 
creased. Keyed 
heads in the anvil 
of the frame-to-an- 
vil bolts are located 
above the floor line, 
and therefore are 
readily accessible. 

The bearing surfaces on the bottoms of the frames 
have been increased by extending the frames from left 
to right. Where single tie-bars are standard, the tie- 
bar has been dropped below the top of the frame. The 
frames are tongued to the interlocking tie-plates at the 
top. The cylinder is of the Chambersburg self-draining 
design and is provided with a removable liner for eco- 
nomical renewal. A patented safety cylinder cover and 
a safety valve are standard equipment. 

The interlocking tie-plate has been designed to 
eliminate overhanging, thereby reducing the hazard of 
breakage. This tie-plate is dovetailed to the frame in 
both directions, holding them in alignment, and is 
counterbored at the center to receive an extension of 
the throat of the cylinder, thus providing for the main- 
tenance of cylinder alignment. The guides have been 
redesigned to be invertable as well as interchangeable, 
and the guide adjusting bolts have been provided with 
ratchets to lock them in position. 

The cam and its arm are forged from the solid and 
the cam mechanism has been redesigned to eliminate 
all square ends and keys. Bearings of the cam and the 
valve rocker are bronze-bushed. Other features con- 





en 


Chambersburg Type B steam 
drop hammer 


tinued from the earlier type include a solid forged steel 
ram, universally adjustable guides and a _ two-piece, 
heat-treated rod. “Through” bolts have replaced nearly 
all of the studs, only some of the packing glands and 
the cylinder cover over the steam ports being held by 
studs in the new design. 





Ring Gear Expander 


“THE Caloric electric ring expander recently devel- 

veloped by The Humil Corp., New York, for ex- 
panding fly-wheel starter gears prior to their being 
shrunk on fly-wheels, is said to produce absolute even- 
ness of heat all over the ring and to be operated with 
great economy. 

The ring expander employes the introduction trans- 
former principle for developing the necessary heat in 
the ring. The machine consists of a transformer with 
the top member of the core hinged so that the ring 
can be placed over the vertical core when the ring be- 
comes the secondary of the circuit. 

No hold down screws or other mechanical devices are 
used for locking the top member in position with the 
transformer closed, but it is held in close engagement 
magnetically. This is said to result in efficient and 
practically noiseless operation. The rings are heated 
evenly at a pre-determined temperature and warpage, 
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Caloric electric ring expander opened for insertion 
of ring gear 
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with accompanying losses, is claimed to be eliminated. 

Gear rings measuring 155% in. outside diameter 
and weighing about 5 lb. are heated to 500 deg. Fahr. 
with the following results: 


Volts Amperes K.V.A. Watts Time 


1 ring 216 35 7.5 5500 40sec. 
2 rings 216 30 10.8 8000 =60sec. 


The machine is 18% ft. long, 40 in. wide, weighs 850 
lb. and has a capacity of 12 K.V.A. Rings up to 30 in. 
diameter and weighing up to 200 lb. have been heated 
successfully with it. Heat treating up to 1000 or 1200 
deg. Fahr. can be done. The machine can be furnished 
with or without pyrometer control. 





New U. S. Electric Grinders 


HE United States Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, 

O., has recently developed three new devices, a 
heavy duty, four ball bearing grinder; a heavy duty, 
four ball bearing, adjustable speed grinder, and a wall 
bracket for the company’s Type Q electric drill. 

The heavy duty grinder is built in six sizes, from 5 
hp. to 15 hp. inclusive, and is designed to withstand 
continuous heavy production service under the most 
severe conditions. It is claimed that vibration has been 
completely eliminated, thus providing for long service. 

The adjustable speed grinders have the same general 
specifications as the heavy duty grinders, and are 
designed so that adjustment of the guards to the 
wheel-wear automatically regulates the speed of the 
motor so that the peripheral speed of the wheels is 
constant regardless of the wheel diameters. 

On alternating current starting with a 24 in. wheel 
at 900 r.p.m. which would 
give a periphery speed of 
about 5500 ft. the wheel can 
be used until it is worn to 
18 in., at which time the 
next speed of 1200 r.p.m. 
will automatically cut in by 
moving the hand lever, thus 
bringing the periphery 
speed back to 5500. 


Wall Bracket 


The wall bracket is de- 
signed to take U.S. 4 to 
5/16 in. portable electric 
drills and is intended for 
use in places where bench 
space is limited. While in 
the grip of the bracket the 
drill may be raised or low- 
ered or swung around on 
the vertical column and se- 
cured in any desired posi- 
tion by adjustment of the 
clamping screws, 

















Wall bracket for 
holding U. S. port- 
able electric drill 

















U. S. heavy duty, four ball bearing, adjustable 
speed grinder 


Pratt & Whitney D. L. Gages 


BOUT a year ago the Pratt & Whitney Company of 
Hartford, Conn., initiated a research program 
with the ultimate object in view of developing a cylin- 
drical plug and ring material which, in combination 
with suitable heat treatment and the Pratt & Whitney 
special finishing process, would result in a very ap- 
preciable lengthening of the life of plugs and rings. 
The special finishing process referred to is a develop- 
ment of the same lapping process which is used on the 
P & W precision gages. 

The results of this research work are crystallized in 
the P. & W. D. L. process gages, recently announced. 
These gages are made of an alloy specially manufac- 
tured for the purpose by a tool steel manufacturer. We 
are informed that tests with these gages in automobile 
plants, etc., have shown them to possess six times the 
life of other steel gages. 





Roller Lock Strikers 


NEW roller type of door-lock striker has been 

marketed by the Soss Mfg. Co., Inc., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. These strikers require no change in the lock. 
It is claimed that the lock bolt slides smoothly over 
the roller, permitting the door to close easily and 
quietly and obviating the necessity of slamming the 
door. The strikers are made in two sizes. The No. 220 
has a 14% by 115/16 in. plate and a %-in. roller, and 
the height from the bottom of the plate to the top of 
the roller is 11/16 in. This model is of all-steel con- 
struction, the roller being case-hardened. No. 221 has 
a 1% by 113/32 in. plate and a %-in roller, the height 
from the bottom of the plate to the top of the roller 
being 23/32 in. The plate in this case is a bronze 
forging, while the roller is case-hardened. 

The Soss Company is also introducing hinges spe- 
cially designed for flush-type open car doors. These 
are of such design that they are entirely hidden from 
view when attached. 
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GASOLINE PASSENGER CARS TRUCKS 
COUNTRIES Up to $500 $500 to $800 $800 to $1200 $1200 to $2000 Over $2000 Up te 1 ton 1 to 2% Tons Over 214 Tons 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
ECAR PEELE SN ETS (SET TRIN CA eee en! ereone ere 10 5s oc Pascoe cee mica Flo ke Ree aah cke Oe Mise as wanendieos ars 
Azores and Madeira Islands 2 $1,040 3 | a error RSE S SRE ; 2 | a Se anren earner 
Belgium PEER) a Mere ee 60 44,326 268] $289 ,351 89 144,001 15 $36,200 191 Re Perera ee me Men eeaee 
ee rr os Soo meee 2 1,569]..... : ete ieee es Fe feet: a earn are Rt MRPPA Se VOR 
Creche Serre Pee. Sree 3 2,111 6 "7,869 1 1,827 4 10,030].... y AAS ee Gamer ere) eree 
ee FOP TT EET 351 165,296 94 69 , 696 125 128,576 7 11,006 1 2,275 144 57,600 2 | ire 
OS Ee: rece: eres ee Sere ey, ems ae ee en: Were Ammer is - : ee 
SS errr rr ] 550 25 16,508 26 27,895 6 9, 919 rere uF : er (rereret: 3 | oe 
NR so bho saeco ee eubons 5 2,647 13 9,492 39 41,326 7 12,643 18 50,024 14 7,161 Le, See Pree 
SN. x cap seensseweees ] 47. 68 49,085 178 184 , 932 16 25,684 21 54,233 98 43,702 2 \ | er 
ER errno! Prete Cerri oe Bees. ed, ae ee ot Seeman ne ete Deh. Feregyes: RAS CRE, (aren eee re 
(1 NP OTIC PR TOOT CTT! LenS Coe OL 3 , ERD: SARA eats CRAs erie manreiel| camer | Meyer: 2 i. EE | SEER) MEMEO eae 
PRTG 5 5.545 vieaesascunee EPs heragpscesctey 3 1,876 : RRR (NeeNeG. | RM RMI MC eee ath vraraauk oa seiehs erased eee oer 
Iceland ‘sab Faroe Islands. . RAE SON, epi er uence 3 (| Aree we ee: ; ee ete | SARS 
rrr re rr 63 PE oe nisin hve ees cae 3 | Rag SPenee oe aeaeames ] | Se, perenne 1 oe 
TERETE Genes (Sipr ek (ecmnerin een Sc nMni ery: Sma gnEey CMer en cer (Ante |HOME See aerrinn ommrmernecc:| oon inamrreenai | dreary Cera eycre! Cresan einer 
SED |. p<.neuees 055% < Re games) eee ee ce (Skee emer er! ean (Stes eercs eee ee Meamespeme sc. | STMMRC Ss pC! FR mnr i OMe em na” Jere) “ates meee er 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Isls. 2 1, 1 ieee Neti: < 4 Tl es |r Af eR Ge ER, VR ieee ne SE. REE Ge er 
NS en ee) Sere ee 26 17,488 29 26,503 4 6,522 7 Ce Se | Srneaae oF 36,496 2 5,430 
DRIVEN 5 6:0.0.0:040 0:0 0000.00180'° 14 7,770 32 22,774 17 17,994 8 13,701 3 9,430 1 731 11 12,833 2 7,895 
Poland. and Danzig......... OD Ne nacre (ep n te: eran CAaer e 1 i Sees Serre sorsee : Brae nee tee ACh | beeen 
OS Serer ey 12 6,350 43 32,588 i) 9,407 1 1,529 oP Seer 4 3,051 2 1,774 1 eS 740 
Nt ere ty ere oro 4 2,710 12 LZ | a eae nae ee 2 CO SEY Ee cy See Caen Ae re S| SRPNes| ese: 
og penn 5) TDG CE Sos em Betonginteh aS: |e 0: (eamniet [eee DNs RNA xe 1 1,506 2 4,905 
SRO ere 72 19,975 99 72,860 181 191,649 34 52,913 24 64,131 36 19,930 18 18,305 
Serer rs en Geer 201 146, 688 72 78,378 34 54,764 7 ; 22 16,077 16 IG OEE & 6:00 
eS Serer Gere Semen 4 Rn rapes eevee hes 20,007 5 ic S| |S Fas eee ree Ee SAN! Pyecums 
OE rr res ero eee 5 3,471 1 | See! eee : Appa aes ee Re eer tee ns Rees 
United Kingdom........... 80 34,477 177 109 ,356 30 33,428 50 78 , 865 30 73,544 34 34,042 61 140,976]...... 
ES Oe beens aaoonneee 4 3,448 2 2,270|..... A RE ia 2 J | i, Re ee ness 
Yugoslavia Ee rere ap Seen 15 9,582 6 5,701 1 1,555 ] 2,500 Ce REE Leeaatn| eee, ea 
EPO, ee : Se eT Rear ee, PEI Heer SE mer oer ee ean ee CR re A) RSE! SMR CMI Re aeeS, Ne-anor pe 
British Honduras.......... 1 Mee Bema ERT Rare, err ee See. wee Re Seah! | Deane nenys| PRoee n| Ree ae ee 
NS rrr 354 84,486) 1,752) 1,019, 565 532 513,571 147 221,693 92 234,972 115 78, 483 127 182,970 16 44,943 
CE GRIER. inc nts nccence oe 2 . a Ree 8 7,846 oe MO ee) eee: eae 3 2,207 2 RE Ere 
PET eT 8 2,736 11 9,175 7 7,637 2 2,781 3 8,200 12 8,212 6 9,440 2 4,150 
PRS oy 555 aS Sa be 6 1,881 6 3,195 2 1,895 2 CO: Ea | Paeaee eer a 4 1,420 1 VA | RRB Poercer Cerca 
NEE yccateuseskoyce 3 1,167 Rey rasan 6 6,421 1 1,577 a eer er 2 ee , es Rene rere rere 
ER is 5c ca Siel pa eaee 8 3,127 15 11,294 18 19,061 2 3,288 oe Sees ee 10 4,388 1 \. SRR Aap eee 
Eres Teorey, Arerrrrr peer So keene 5 6,046 4 5,917 1 2,500 5 4,958 6 9,182 3 8,795 
SS SS ee er 429 146,670 140 94,874 143 149,581 49 69,123 15 37,501 161 82,158 30 45,705 3 7,842 
Newfeundland.............]-----:[eoeeeeees- 6 4,070 8 | re ARS SEES: mee eee 2 || Rae, Eg ae: See Re 
| ERs A Care oe: oper Dre 1 983 1 5 Be Sere Sere re correc, Seer ‘ 
NR ot a eine 5 Sainte 26 9,935 13 8,916 8 8,187 ] 1,378 Pah, rer faery 30 8,605 5 8,944 
Trinidad and Tobago....... 4 1,886 2 ES ee ees Ree eer men ak (ema, Ee ; ER, Rr Sree rete 
Other British West" Indies. . 4 1,693 1 800 3 3,057 1 2,000)... tae". 4 1,607 1 . a Sener 
Ns bricecsynenans.sou> 251 90,639 91 59, 169 67 65,959 16 24,431 17 44,260] 116 46,995 39 57,740 6 17,244 
Dominican Republic........ 75 34,314 10 7,156 16 1 Ris Seana 3 7,958 30 12,272 10 7,461 oe ees 
Dutch West Indies......... 1 555 3 2,074 5 = ES, Nemec | Demat: Sacre ee 11 UU Gc ordbeeM nudes scx sdbowas cea eke 
— West Indies een Pere: eerie re: Sree) eee es ye PE” eee LET COURT E TS CORES soe eo a ee Pe esr ke APN ce ee ra ware 
Se nie ee. 6 2,120 1 677 5 5 | (ee | GOERB erie (Stree en HPA arent 18 6,291 1 1,164 2 3,882 
Virgin ES Sees 2 a, nes. ee | See ee trees, Ker ee iwatre Moran eres! myep err aware : t ee oe © ee 
NN oe 207 98 ,567 70 48 ,482 238 232,211 50 72,682 4 15,421 4 4,091 19 25, 331 29 80,550 
RE A ene eee 2 1,678 2360 1 1,610 3 aa eee 4 6,200 1 1,941 
BE a Gaikeoea xan sees 462 180,929 226 174,593 148 147,857 57 85,021 22 57,455 315 125, 232 15 13,209 ee Pa re 
DS ert os cin ice 24 9,801 21 14,931 21 20,181 2 2,902 7 ,500 6,666 41 63 , 238 3 17,217 
eS eer eer. 12 4,358 28 19,401 22 23 , 259 7 10,978 3 8,790 24 13,806 68} 127,851 14 57,238 
Sk cee eS a a 3 1,062 1 75 1 | ES: SERGE |e ne [Semmmreae | SAME) Rpm pnree Chiang, a trrunanr kt | >munr eae see 
British Gesdame....... ccc ccc Perc ceed ee cere e espe recedes ceeecece 1 i Seer See heres. Cre CRE ee eee ae! ee reer Ae reey 
French Guiana OPE eTT ere Serer eae een Cees, Oe Oho: ee Ce ee ee i Re kee! a ol elie ill lay 
Dutch Guiana............. 2 ee Eee) eee een: Cree a ayer Mere errr mF Cr AEE RR ees 
Paraguay ye Se ee ee 3 1,062 1 (| ERE ees sees are Scene eo en Pe 10 RAS Sea aeerrete| Crane rir tyer 
| IES AE Merman Meee 40 13,351 7 4,871 26 Re Serre 2 5,000 22 2,851 44 47,873 1 3,215 
NN oss views soublikinscas 25 10,184 35 26,683 31 32,074 9 14,575 4 10,000 14 5,932 9 15,024 1 7,600 
am De ee te ee 16 6,232 62 44,906 78 81,186 11 16,445 6 15,586 31 18,489 66 110,814 2 7,893 
British ee Saree ea 4 1,920 83 60,379 45 49, 389 5 8,142 1 2,723 95 67 ,462 15 18,857]...... 
USERS AES ote 2 SERGE PRE MRNS 3 3,570 E555 a1 lave ls ancralte eM ow Crean ete areTeeatee 12 11,390 7 | A CAS 
Straits Settlements a a aol 7 3,360 4 2,970 34 34, ES Seer Seon Sure e eer 5 5,047 3 4,830 cereees 
JS a errr 38 15,488 26 18,202 32 31,770 4 5, O89}......]----..000, 12 3,6 12 pe | ee 
Java and Madura.......... 25 12,774 58 42,901 22 20,979 1 1,615 8 21,732 16 13 ,043 14 22,860).....- 
Other Dutch East Indies... ].-----|---------- 45 36,259 6 6,142 3 4,320 4 9,970 3 2,488 3 4,018) 5.3003 
Hejaz, Arabia and Iraq..... 6 2,100 ll 8,166 2 2,062 7 7 aes aereeeere 2 Re, Aree Se we: Meme 
Hongkong rr rye Eres a ht one CR 3 3 ’ EE BREE Corer: Sr Se Creer arrere i eeergeeee Mere 
EB oh uaysaawnnnese 26 10,085 28 21,720 45 46,634 1 1,410 4 18,535 2 1,537 2 | ee 
APIS 5 5 0:0<50000i0000 64 22,350 10 i, | Son Sennen aan Nemes errr cre eres: (erie Cer Terr 14 J | Se, See 
— anil Goria. ....00 1 440 28 19,942 15 15,288 4 Aer) Seren 6 4,847 1 975 8 49,569 
SE SRA 9 19 7,429 Z 1,486 3 BM cod Ma sdk aaalacsaanles saessiote 3 ft re Seer, ree rere rer 
Philippine Islands.......... 229 90 , 838 127 93 ,870 53 57,689 16 25,436 6 21,306 41 13,917 17 28,365 3 6,558 
SE Re oe ogc se 1 | RR ERS ites, eerreete ns nn Keene, (ACT. Ree aan. Seer 4 Enel Breer apres 
 a—pheeinmennsenn, Bere ramen Hanne Synnens manne Sonnet Hea Kener a Pee Sree Mere cee corte ey) ore 
i hla aetineeh Tie Senepenes eee REESE Henny eRe Sel Hae Ca See Se eee woe ere, eek beet 
SS, IE GD Ss 1,993} 797,520) 941 633,534] 400) 452,702 105 169,096 6 16,648] 1,045} 543,990 93 111,260 50 155,975 
New Zealand.............. 124 57,274) 225) 160,882] 488) 513,760 58 87,213 8 21,466 1 733 40 58 ,482 8 19,748 
British Oceania............ 1 500 12 8,566 1 A omeenerie Soren mrarrrreys 1 f 1 RE caballo eerrsces 
French Oceania............ 1 378 1 700 1 | SE |e enn, Sree Ream css 2 (Re Peer SO: Comer ire rire 
Belgian Congo eer 3 ee Seeerrrrn Seren ererieis: err rere erty aren 130 39,456 2 Oe Ao Scorer are 
British West Africa........ 4 ee Bere 1 1,073 1 Ee Seer 26 29,131 19 ; Ae Brrr 
British South Africa........ 307 117,565) 331) 227,134) 344) 363,847 11 17,452 1 2,400] 111 53,055 14 16,702 1 1,941 
British East Africa......... 10 4,605 8 5,920 48 51,329 5 5 || Er | rene 7 5,275 2 i” Ree Ree eee 
Canary Islands eae Teo hee 2 1,455 8 as Ee Serre ceereres corer 1 ae See Se Sere 
hee 14 6,479 59 40,518 26 26,548 3 4,667 4 11,059 10 DAI snc cdbsocrstnautieseesc 
pa and Tenis... cccccc dere rccdoecscscces 1 rn Sn ee en or eee eres) Teer er perme (keer iy Obata) Coors 
Other French Africa........ 22 7,691 9 > re Soren Nereis: ree ener.. (era, Cente Sia. 43 17,631 5 ia sis. Gls osnc ae 
Beatintn AGPACR. . wo. cccccccc [otros edo secsossccfecsecclecccceesseboccgoclecceersccehecesesbesscsaceesioceessfoseccevesiebeteceslesercecccebsrnonssoosersreseleseespereceesene 
WARM AIROERT 5.0 s.0.s.0.0 sjsienisin es [>> 2402]9 00 eine oid seine vine | nieisiogies vison weceelies oes cineehnsieseo|es sien sia sin te erect) easiest edecinke seen Oho 8 ete cissiohiic arse ler ewse sone ieee she hoe tte ceive 
ET 2 i. SERGE: |Faeeeerien Gr 1 a eer Serer eee. Te, Te rrrre yee were Tere!  Sieee: Corey tT 
Portuguese East Africa..... 3 | Rae. Rees 20 23,800 1 i —n Serra: Vase ower wre ercrer or corre Geren 
Other Portuguese Africa.... 2 | ee ee a ee. Kr anne: Snr errr, Sree Mayer rr ante Seen ra eee Coen Si re 
Total....... aeseee| 5,485/$2, 130,794] 5,399/$3, 581,195] 4,014/$4,179,237) 869/$1,344, 416 363] $957,377] 3,076/$1,538,682)  908/$1,318,716] 158) $513,366 
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26 Canadian Exports 
for August, nadian Expor 
‘ CTRIC TIRES PASSENGER CARS 
ELE! 
ELECTRIC | PARTS TRUCKS | PARTS 
Casings Inners Solids Up to $500 $500 to $1000) Over $1000 COUNTRIES 
No. | Value Value . No. Value No. Value | No. Value | No. Value No.| Value | No.| Value | Ne. Value | Value 
$5,518) 220 $4,570 131 SRTEEy badcctenndcess 4 (iA Soe eee eandinacccesdh-cucwsl) dcccacdhvscdcenceencsetadaseadeauues Austria 
1,377 60 57. 77 | ESR Serene eer corrreer ee ee Ree mr | Ce Te SRA Sees y ‘Azores and Madeira Islands 
63 ,336 1,359 27,911 380 , eee Seer 10 4,900 Faia, > Fe eee eee Gd ncddsccacwadeeaa Belgium 
493 34 529 28 | RR) OEE! REPS Perens ni valoekesees ee a Ne ee ere Pereereec ree er Bulgaria 
ee: 4,879 997 21,347 707 1,745 | 2), on eee ores coeerers cere creeres cette coererre 337]...........Czecho Slovakia 
100 , 732! 1,315 16,070 622 1,857 29 ("SA Rr 8 fe Boe ee eee Qe cdeecencesccias Denmark 
AOR Do. ce cacccbecc coP coccouelescdacPacdeecaibesssoubecnclscsscope one lccaweswaprase—oegaauedminecceincecneniiresesccabaseakasccsecansees sthonia 
32,222) 1,000 25,500 937 3,293 1 Be Peeeereec rr fcr shideenead éudcesansudawaassieredcees Gwiwiue dvncoseneaas Finland 
reer 69 , 802) 227 1,913 12 (| ERR RPEReGe)) SPR Re peer yr 3 2,550 2 (i SE See! See roe | 
Ewin > 96,749) 3,113 59,396} 2,013 5,271 1 | ee ee eee Cee De | CS ee ee 
a: , | EE Breerrnen| AAtere) deere | Aeerer Be dbaahaaceculieaele nace coc Peeediweeseaathcadsdhesecacadiuacecsadiakeenaacsayeoescs ane 
bs lsleoces 3, 148} 373 7,016 45 130 65 EpMtiec ek cobiacessvees axcuu eed ddvict cacuditeceqdbvddsascdipeudacdsie Gkcacnacdexwaanceu ae 
ee 1,171 50 693 20 | | ne ere erro merer er eres A eae ee Se! eee eee er 
171 66 1,444 100 , | ES RS LEROENS| RRR ne! Sorel Seer ee i PRP EE INE Eee! Leary .. Iceland and Faroe Islands 
9,426 781 9,517 464 Oe ne BiccccdkcwccccsscdbeeedhcedaddsioessbcnakaasaBiasekabedacawtsBi Senn eesBecaedesacoadeaadausans Italy 
pare a ep 1,329) 34 710 20 (| RE ee rere frre rrr cr Venwe ced Reeree Pa See eee reece ee 
114 15 224 15 YE De ee ee oer coer) rere ecdbcnccccadllecene kh acne xedbcenesnue eee eehdaaeeeeears Lithuania 
DM cna caake cekacees, en ere Saws Sea! Pree Comore rrr) Cece Cre ce Te See Se ee Serer ree Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Isl. 
Prey 34,129 2,551 50,965) 1,977 5,200 12 WANS vacabedudsedccasbccudievecbass enalcaccamndbsoeacddtietececdeweeneccmeawedeusaneedcs Netherlands 
ee| Sees 13,797 797 16,505 820 2,132 14 580) 2 980 5 3,698 3 ey) ee eee Seer Perrreer rer ce rT Norway 
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The new 2 ton Pontiac Six delivery car 


New Pontiac Truck Employs Standard Six- 
Cylinder Passenger Car Chassis 


Light delivery car has pay load capacity of 1000 lb. and 
lists at $770. Embodies passenger car features. 


ENERAL Motors’ entry into the light six cylinder 
truck field with the new Pontiac Six delivery 
car listing at $770, marks the introduction 

of the lowest priced six-cylinder commercial car on 
the market. Among the special features of this new 
unit are the driver compartment which resembles the 
front interior of a sedan, integral body construction, 
Duco finish, and pleasing passenger car lines. The 
delivery car chassis is the regular Pontiac Six unit 
except for thicker leaf rear springs and heavy duty 
commercial balloon tires of the regular nominal size, 
namely 29 by 4.75 in. The rated pay load is 1000 Ib., 
with the total body and chassis weight 2470 lb. 

The front compartment of the new delivery car is 
almost identical to that of the Pontiac two-door sedan. 
Several standard Fisher parts used in the construc- 
tion of the sedans are employed on the Pontiac com- 
mercial car and among these may be mentioned seats, 
“VV” windshield, instrument board and cowl, parts of 
doors and other fittings. 

The panel body is of the composite type, employing 
one-piece side panels. Due to the use of steel braces, 
mortised joints and the special side panels, the body 
is unusually soundproof and free from vibration. The 
roof is covered with DuPont rubberized material. Drip 
moulding extends entirely around the roof while steel 
strips running lengthwise protect the hardwood floor- 
ing. 

Duco finish in Balsam Blue body and wheels with a 
contrasting wide belt of bright orange extending en- 
tirely around the panel body, is offered. Interior 


dimensions of the load compartment are, length 69 in., 
height 46 in. and width 43 in. With normal load the 
height of the body floor is 251% in. from the ground, 
while the capacity of the interior is 77 cu. ft. 

Except for being upholstered in Fabrikoid, the two 
folding seats are identical to those utilized in the 
Pontiac two-door sedan. The instruments and panel 
are the same as used in the passenger model, while 
other items, like rear view mirror, cowl lights and radi- 
ator emblem, are standard equipment. The gasoline 
tank of 12-gallon capacity is slung from the rear of 
the body with the filler neck projecting beyond the 


side of the body. A gasoline gage is mounted next to 
the filler neck. 





COMMISSION appointed to study the problem 
of motor transport in Russia, made up of repre- 
sentatives of various government departments, has 
reached the conclusion that it is absolutely necessary 
to build improved roads and to raise the means neces- 
sary therefor. In addition to the grants by the Federal 
and local authorities, contributions for road construc- 
tion purposes are to be made hereafter also by the 
Departments of Posts and Telegraphs and of War. It 
was decided at the meeting of the commission that the 
capital of the Autopromotorg company for automobile 
manufacture and trade in Moscow should be increased 
from 2.58 to 6.22 million dollars, that it should receive 
a long-term Government credit of 2.65 million dollars 
and be authorized to borrow 1.55 million dollars of 
banks. 
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The Five-Day Week 


ENRY FORD and the American Federation 

of Labor have declared for a five-day week. 
During the next year or two we may expect mil- 
lions of words to be written and spoken about a 
five-day week. Some of them will be to the point; 
many of them will fail to define exactly what is 
being talked about; and many more will miss con- 
sideration of a majority of the basic economic im- 
plications of the phrase. 

Without being able to find any definite state- 
ments on the subject in the material so far pub- 
lished, we’ll venture the guess, to begin with, that 
Henry Ford and the American Federation of Labor 
don’t both mean the same thing when they speak 
of the five-day week. 

Does a five-day week infer that both the produc- 
tion and wages for five days will be the same in 
the future as for six days in the past? Or does it 
mean that six days’ wages will be paid for produc- 
tion equal to five days’ production in the past? 
Or does it mean that six days’ production will be 
crowded into five days, but that only 514 days’ pay 
at the old rate will be earned by the men under the 
new week? Or would it just mean, in many in- 
stances, that five days’ pay would be given for five 
days’ work, the extra day’s output no longer being 
needed to supply the demand for the product? 

Every time anybody begins discussing the five- 
day week, he’ll have to define his terms pretty 
clearly or confusion is likely to exist in the minds 
of his listeners. If the A. F. of L. is talking about 
producing in five days what now it takes workers 
six days to produce, its past arguments about 
artificial restriction of output quantities to avoid 
fatiguing men unduly would seem to have to under- 
go some revision. If, on the other hand, the idea 
simply is to have men paid present six-day wages 
for present five-day production, the result—if the 
idea were universally applied—would seem to be 
simply higher prices and probably an actual de- 
crease in real wage. 

The eventual possibility of a five-day week in 
which men will produce as much as they now do 
in six days and receive for that production the 
same pay they now do in six days is not to be 
denied. The possibility of raising the standard 
of living—which means greater output per man— 
and at the same time decreasing working hours 
already has been proved in the reduction of the 
normal working day from twelve hours to eight or 
nine. But the point to which this theory can be 
carried is open to question. 

And, as one of the most respected industrial 
authorities in the country remarked the other night 
when quizzed informally on this topic, “Why not 


continue to work six days and continue to raise the 
standard of living, rather than cut down the work- 
ing hours and be satisfied with the present stand- 
ard even if it can be done at this time—which is 
to be doubted ?” 

Perhaps the goal should be, not a maximum of 
leisure, but the working out of a more harmonious 
relationship between the man and the job, so that 
maximum leisure will not be necessary to the aver- 


age man if he is to live life to its fullest. Interest 
in the job is the chief thing. 


Chromium Hardening 


OINCIDENT with the adoption of chromium 
plating as a decorative finish for trim parts 
including radiator shells, headlamp rings, etc., con- 
siderable interest has been aroused along the lines 
of using the same material in lieu of carbonizing 
and some other forms of heat treatment where sur- 
face hardness is the prime requisite. 

There is almost no comparison as to hardness. 
While the average case-hardened surface may reach 
90-100 points scleroscope hardness, chromium plate 
shows but the slightest scratch under the micro- 
scope after the regular sapphire needle test. Here- 
tofore the properties of chromium plate have been 
appreciated but the difficulties of the plating oper- 
ation were considered almost insurmountable. 

However, chromium plating is being done com- 
mercially at this time and the plated surface is 
replacing heat treatment for surface hardness. 
One fan manufacturer reports excellent results 
with a considerable saving from chromium plat- 
ing. An air brake manufacturer also utilizes 
chromium plating on the small parts in the brake 
operating linkage with good results. 

In addition to the apparent possibilities in con- 
nection with tappets, brake pins, small shafts and 
even camshafts, the use of chromium plated crank- 
shaft bearings in conjunction with the Chadwick 
type of bearing offers food for reflection on the 
part of automotive manufacturers. 

Low striking ability is one of the drawbacks 
encountered thus far. While current densities of 
many times the magnitude of usual electroplating 
practice have been used, some difficulty in plating 
pieces of complex shape evenly has been experi- 
enced. Skeptics are as yet not thoroughly con- 
vinced that the plate will be entirely satisfactory 
under conditions of impact or highly localized rub- 
bing loads, as encountered at the head of a mush- 
room tappet. It is a safe prediction, however, that 
in the near future chromium plating will supplant 
case hardening for many parts with a considerable 
saving. 
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Keeps Factory Rate High 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 14—In line with the seasonal trend, auto- 
mobile sales are gradually declining and production is taking the same 


course. 


The market is still, however, above normal and there is now 


no reason to doubt that the record for the entire year will be well above 
that of any previous period in the industry’s history. 


Although there is a disposition in 
some quarters to fear the effects of 
possible market influences such as the 
Florida disaster, the floods in the cen- 
tral states and the decline in cotton 
prices, there has as yet been no serious 
reaction. Production schedules are gen- 
erally being laid out with the view to 
meeting a normal winter market, 
though there is a tendency to keep in- 
ventories to the minimum so as to be 
ready for sharp curtailment if it ap- 
pears necessary. 

An extremely favorable factor is the 
condition of dealers’ stocks. At the 
end of August these were at the lowest 
point in recent years, and while there 
have been moderate increases since 
then, it is not likely that total stocks 
represent more than three weeks’ sup- 
ply at current sales rates. 

Production this year has ranged 
about 15 per cent above last, and sales 
in the corresponding ratio. But the in- 
crease has been almost entirely in the 
domestic market. Foreign business has 
failed to show the gains anticipated, due 
mainly to selling difficulties in Europe. 
Exports were this summer considerably 
under the level of a year ago, as in that 
period cold weather in Australasia 
and South America, the markets below 
the equator, restricts sales, and Europe 
was unable to take up the slack. 

The used car market is in fair con- 
dition, after a period of summer selling 
that reduced stocks to a low point. 
There has been some increase since 
then, but not enough to cause unusual 
concern. The problem is, of course, still 
with the industry, but is not as grave as 
it appeared earlier in the year. 


G.M.C. September Sales 


Increase Over August 

NEW YORK, Oct. 14 — General 
Motors Corp. sales to dealers in Sep- 
tember were 138,360, which compares 
with 134,231 in August and with 83,018 
in September last year. Sales at retail 
in September were 118,224 as against 
122,305 in August. Retail sales in 
September, 1925 were 83,519. 

For the first nine months of the year 
sales to dealers totaled 996,591 which 
compares with 525,294 for the same 
period in 1925. Sales by dealers to 
owners for the first nine months total 
962,295 as against 579,505 in 1925. 








Plants at Capacity, 


Labor Survey Shows 


WASHINGTON. Oct. 14—The auto- 
mobile and tire industries are enjoying 
a high degree of prosperity, according 
to employment statistics and survey 
for September just announced by the 
U. S. Department of Labor. An analy- 
sis of the employment situation shows 
that these two industries have a con- 
siderably increased employment roll at 
the present time, compared with the 
volume maintained during the month of 
August. 

Comparing the automobile industry 
with other industries the Department 
finds that it, with the iron and steel 
mills, are operating with full forces in 
almost every instance. “Automobile 
factories generally are running to ca- 
pacity, with full forces employed, and 
in a few localities a shortage of skilled 
automobile workers is reported,” the 
survey states. 

Following are telegraphed reports on 
the industry from the principal automo- 
tive manufacturing and rubber centers: 

Detroit: General employment con- 
ditions satisfactory. Most automobile 
plants working full time, none, how- 
ever, overtime. 

Flint: Automobile factories calling 
for tool makers, tool designers and 
skilled tool workers. All plants and 
accessory plants operating overtime 
and expect to continue this basis in- 
definitely. 

Akron: During the past three weeks 
nearly every major rubber company of 
the Akron district announced increased 


production. 

Indiana: Automobile factories in al- 
most all instances are running at 
capacity. 


Franklin Adds 3 Models 


SYRACUSE, Oct. 11.—Three new 
custom designs, a sport roadster, a 
semi-collapsible top coupe and a Vic- 
toria coupe with covered rear deck 
are announced by the Franklin Auto- 
mobile Co. These models were exhi- 
bited for the first time at the new show 
room which occupies 5000 sq. ft. of 
space on the ground floor of the com- 
pany’s general office building. 


= 





SEPTEMBER OUTPUT 
APPROXIMATES 410,000 


NEW YORK, Oct. 11—Septem- | 
ber production of cars and trucks | 
_ in the United States and Canada 
approximated 410,000, according 
to estimates available today. This | 
compares with 439,653 in August, 
a decline of slightly over 3 per | 
cent and with 334,709 in Septem- | 
ber, 1925, a gain of 22 per cent. 

The total for the first three- 
quarters of 1926 is brought to 
about 3,670,097 vehicles, against 
3,184,129 in the corresponding 
period a year ago, a gain of 15 | 
per cent. | 

September car output is esti- | 
| mated at 364,900 and truck pro- 
| duction at 45,100. 














New York Registrations 
Show 22,000 Increase 


NEW YORK, Oct. 13—Total new car 
registrations of the Metropolitan dis- 
trict for September, 1926, were 9760 
comparing with 11,135 for the same 
area in August this year but exceed- 
ing September, 1925, when the figure 
was 8395, according to Sherlock & 
Arnold. 

The total registration for 35 low and 
medium priced cars was 8724 as com- 
pared with 7485 for September, 1925, 
and 5751 for September, 1924. 

The total registration for the first 
nine months of 1926, as applied to 
these cars exclusive of Ford in the 
Metropolitan area, was 93,124 as com- 
pared with 73,877 for the first nine 
months of 1925, 73,264 for the first nine 
months of 1924 and 66,612 for the first 
nine months of 1923. The total for all 
cars registered in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict for the first nine months of 1926, 
including 56 makes, was 103,166 as 
compared with 81,083 for the same 
period in 1925. 





Detroit Shows 3000 Gain 


DETROIT, Oct. 9—Passenger car 
sales in Wayne county, for September, 
totaled 6692 units, of which 5973 were 
closed automobiles. Passenger car 
sales for the first nine months of the 
year aggregate 66,799 compared with 
63,782 for the same period a year ago. 





Cleveland Sales Increase 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 9—Cleveland 
automobile distributors sold 3407 more 
new automobiles during the first nine 
months of 1926 than for the same 
period in 1925 according to a compil- 
ation by Herbert Buckman, manager 
of the Cleveland Automobile Manufac- 
turers and Dealers Association. 
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Goodyear Says Suit 
Move to Get Control 


Defends Management Stock in 
Answer to Booth Action— 
Cites Business Gain 

AKRON, Oct. 13—Management stock 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
attacked in suits started in August 
against the company by Prosecutor G. 
Walter Booth of Akron, was declared to 
be in compliance with all Ohio corpora- 
tion laws in an answer filed today in 
the Supreme Court at Columbus. 

The Goodyear answer asserts that 
“Ohio laws do not require that stock in 
corporations similar to Goodyear, re- 
organized under the no par act, shall 
have par value of $5 or some multiple 
thereof,” as the complaint contends. 

The defense reviews the Laura L. T. 
Weiss suits, settled in Februrary, 1923, 
in which contentions similar to those 
upon which Prosecutor Booth bases his 
action were made. The brief asserts 
that the Summit County common pleas 
court entered an opinion at the conclu- 
sion of the Weiss suits, in which it was 
held that the management stock is “a 
valid lien on the assets of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.” 

The Goodyear defense attacks the 
Booth action saying—“it was not actu- 
ated by an intention of protecting the 
public interests. It is rather a proceed- 
ing solely at the instance and sugges- 
tion of stockholders unknown to the 
company, in an attempt to obtain con- 
trol of the Goodyear corporation.” 

Reciting the history of the company’s 
reorganization, the briefs say that in 
1920 the corporation found itself in 
serious financial condition, facing re- 
ceivership or complete reorganization 
and refinancing. In February, 1921, 
the surplus of $9,000,000 the company 
had had six months before, had been 
changed to a deficit of $61,000,000. 
Debts and other obligations then totaled 
$125,000,000. 


Cumner Joins G.M. Truck 

NEW YORK, Oct. 13—A. B. Cum- 
ner, service manager of the Autocar 
Co., has resigned to take charge of the 
service department of the New York 
branch of General Motors Truck Co. 
Mr. Cumner had served with Autocar 
since 1908, holding positions as main- 
tenance engineer, branch manager in 
several cities and latterly general serv- 
ice manager. 


Accident Rate Held Low 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 183—A survey 
just completed by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, based on 23 industries in 11 
states, shows that from an industrial 
accident standpoint the tire industry is 
the most hazardous, while the automo- 
bile industry ranks fourth as being the 
safest. The safest industry from ac- 
cidents was woolen goods manufac- 
turers, carpets and chemicals, ranking 


second and third with automobile manu- 
facturers fourth. 

The figures show that in 1925, with 
an average payroll of 189,385 workers, 
56 deaths occurred in the automobile 
industry; 704 permanent disabilities 
and 4247 temporary disabilities or a 
total “casualty list” of 5007 workers 
in the 73 automobile manufacturing 
plants. In the tire industry, 25 estab- 
lishments, having an average of 20,- 
097 workers in 1925, reported 4 deaths, 
62 permanent disabilities and 3068 tem- 
porary disabilities, or a total of 3134 
deaths and disabilities. 


Tire Stocks Lower, 


Association Shows 


NEW YORK, Oct. 13—Reflecting a 
high level of tire business, inventories 
were generally reduced by the rubber 
manufacturers in August, despite 
higher totals of production during that 
month. Shipments were the largest of 
any month of the year, it is shown by 
figures of the Rubber Association of 
America, Inc. Comparisons follow: 

High Pressure Inner Tubes 

Produc- Ship- 

Inventory tion ments 
Aug., 1926 7,143,811 3,543,903 4,862,692 
July, 1926 8,262,293 2,427,594 4,310,981 
Aug., 1925 5,006,578 4,588,385 5,257,509 

High Pressure Cord Casings 

Produc- Ship- 

Inventory tion ments 
Aug., 1926 3,459,221 2,246,111 2,581,574 
July, 1926 3,803,823 1,704,050 2,407,726 
Aug., 1925 2,895,254 2,409,070 1,999,548 

Balloon Inner Tubes 

Produc- Ship- 

Inventory tion ments 
Aug., 1926 4,552,647 2,024,197 2,321,747 
July, 1926 3,246,844 1,918,251 2,115,751 

Balloon Casings 

Produc- Ship- 

Inventory tion ments 
Aug., 1926 3,116,440 2,020,347 2,167,943 
July, 1926 4,686,819 1,869,089 2,037,276 

The Rubber Association also reports 
September imports of crude rubber into 
the United States as 38,132 long tons, 
against 27,071 in September, 1925. 


Dodge Names Stanton 
Foreign Sales Director 


DETROIT, Oct. 14—D. T. Stanton, 
former district representative at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for Dodge Brothers, Inc., 
has been appointed director of foreign 
sales succeeding Percy Owen, recently 
resigned. Mr. Stanton has taken over 
the new position. 

The company also has appointed J. 
W. Hutchins used car manager, succeed- 
ing the late A. H. Schiapacasse. 


Olds Opens Buffalo Branch 


LANSING, Oct. 11—Olds Motor 
Works has established a branch in Buf- 
falo under the direction of C. C. Lee, 
formerly assistant manager of the New 
York branch. No retail store will be 
operated in connection with this branch, 
all retail sales responsibility being re- 
posed in the metropolitan dealer or- 
ganization. 
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Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co., second largest bank in 
America. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 14—The out- 
standing financial event of last week 
was the publication of the official 
cotton crop estimate, followed by 
further marked weakness in prices 
of raw cotton. The estimate, based 
on condition Oct. 1, was for a crop of 
16,627,000 bales, the largest in the 
history of the country. The price 
of spot cotton in New York declined 
from 13.10 cents a pound on Friday 
to 12.20 cents on Saturday. 

The volume of general trade con- 
tinued large last week, despite un- 
favorable weather in some _ sections 
and the depressing effect of the de- 
cline in cotton prices. At present 
the most optimistic reports come 
from the large industrial centers. 





CAR LOADINGS 

Car loadings remained practically 
at the peak during the week ended 
Sept. 25, numbering 1,182,940, as 
against 1,187,011 in the preceding 
week and 1,121,025 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Net operating 
income of class 1 railroads in August 
amounted to $133,008,268, represent- 
ing an annual return of 5.51 per cent 
on their property investment, as 
against 5.29 per cent in August, 1925. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits to individual accounts 
reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board for the week ended Oct. 6 were 
24 per cent larger than the total for 
the preceding week and 5.3 per cent 
above that of a year ago. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS 

Building contracts awarded last. 
month in 37 states, as reported by 
the F. W. Dodge Corp. had a total 
value of $562,371,400, showing a de- 
cline of 6 per cent from the August 
total and a fractional decrease as 
compared with that of September, 
1925. The decline from August was 
smaller than ordinarily occurs at 
this season. 


FISHER’S INDEX 
Fisher’s index of wholesale com- 
modity prices for last week is 147.4, 
comparing with 148.3 a week ago 
and 148.5 four weeks ago. The stock 
price index is 173, as against 178.9 
for the preceding week. 





FEDERAL RESERVE STATEMENT 


Bills and securities held by the 
Federal Reserve banks declined $91,- 
100,000 during the week ended Oct. 6, 
the principal change being a de- 
crease of $93,000,000 in discounts. 


Deposits declined $70,500,000, while 
note circulation increased $14,500,000 
and reserves $4,800,000. The reserve 
ratio rose from 72.6 to 73.7 per cent. 


Money rates, after the large inter- 
est and dividend disbursements of 
Oct. 1, were easier last week. 
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Manufacturers to Back Plan 
for Listing Used Car Prices 





Would Have Newspapers Carry Quotations Similar to 
Stock Listings—Success in Windsor Seen 
Opportunity for General Use 





WINDSOR, ONT., Oct. 9—Many of 
the leading automobile manufacturers 
have endorsed the Border Cities Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association’s policy of 
price publicity as a method of solving 
the used car problem and will seek to 
have it adopted universally, declared 
speakers representing several com- 
panies who appeared at the associ- 
ation’s annual banquet, last night. 

A group of the large producers in the 
industry have spent several months 
giving careful study to the plan, and 
are so impressed with it that they will 
take steps at once to see that it is 
given a fair trial in the United States, 
perhaps on a larger scale than has been 
undertaken by the Canadian dealers. 

Invitations to the meeting were ex- 
tended to all dealers in Essex and Kent 
counties and a majority of them at- 
tended. They have had a good oppor- 
tunity to observe the workings of the 
plan and have been so favorably im- 
pressed with it that they became as- 
sociate members during the meeting so 
that they can share the benefits of the 
idea. 

In opening the meeting, G. Tate 
Easton, president of the association, 
who has been given a great deal of 
credit for the adoption of the idea, out- 
lined the workings of the plan and told 
how it had worked a great benefit to 
the members of the association. It has 
been so successful, he said, that the 
association desires to publish the sell- 
ing price of used cars more frequently 
than once a month, a practice which has 
been pursued since the inception of the 
policy last spring. 

“The Windsor Plan seems to be the 
best provision for the used car problem 
which has yet been placed before the 
automobile dealers of the Dominion of 
Canada or the United States, declared 
O. C. Hutchinson, sales manager of the 
Hupp Motor Car Corp., who was one 
of the principal speakers. 


Advises Dealer Application 


The speaker told how automobile 
manufacturers are continually con- 
fronted with the used car situation and 
declared that it is not a problem for 
the manufacturers to solve but that it 
must be worked out by the dealers 
themselves. 

As a matter of suggestion Mr. Hutch- 
inson suggested that the Windsor deal- 
ers might do well to advertise the 
lowest price they would pay for a used 
car. The plan as it is now working in 
Windsor is to publish the selling price 
of various used cars, in good condition. 

“Your plan is primarily for educat- 
ing the public as to the price the car is 


worth and you have done a splendid 
job,” said the speaker in closing. 

Henry Weaver, member of the ad- 
visory sales staff of the General Motors 
Corp., delivered an excellent sales talk 
in which he pointed out various prob- 
lems confronting dealers. He _ con- 
cluded by telling of the study which the 
manufacturers have devoted to the 
Windsor idea. “We believe the Wind- 
sor plan is the greatest thing we have 
ever found to solve the used car prob- 
lem,” he said. 

Many good things about the plan 
were said by B. G. Koether, of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., who went more into 
detail on the study manufacturers have 
given to the idea. 


12 Makers Favor Project 


“This Windsor plan has been the ob- 
ject of particular study on our part for 
several months,” said Mr. Koether. 
“We have since taken it up with 12 of 
the largest automobile manufacturers 
and the consensus on the part of these 
companies is that it is a good plan. It 
is the first constructive thing we have 
seen along this line, which is generally 
applicable. 

“We feel you have gone a great way 
in educating the public as to the value 
of used cars and we are back of it. We 
are going to do our best to get this plan 
over in other localities. We are trying 
to get this thing over in one or more 
centers in the United States.” 

The speaker recalled how it is possi- 
ble to pick up various publications and 
find the price of such standard com- 
modities listed as stocks, bonds, iron, 
steel, produce and the like. Declaring 
that the automobile, which has now 
taken such an important place in the 
world is just as important to millions 
of families as the various items he men- 
tioned, he cited advantages which would 
be gained if prices of used cars could 
be published in a similar manner in the 
metropolitan newspapers so that own- 
ers of motor cars could keep themselves 
familiar with the existing value of their 
cars. 

“We are back of this. We think it is 
fundamentally sound and we are going 
to try and put this thing over.” 


Used Car Show Staged 


While Paris Show Runs 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 9—A new 
wrinkle has been given the sale of 
second-hand automobiles by the French, 
according to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the American 
Consul General at Paris. 
There now is a Second Hand Auto- 
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mobile Fair in connection with the Sa- 
lon de l’Automobiles in Paris, Oct. 7 
to 17. All persons wishing to sell used 
cars can display them at the second 
hand exhibition hall by paying a rental, 
ranging from 30 to 50 francs a day, 
depending on the car’s horsepower for 
floor space. Papers attesting each 
car’s history must accompany the dis- 
play. Mechanicians will be on hand 
to show off the operating power of the 
used stock. 


Chicago Stocks Higher 


Reserve Bank Reports 
CHICAGO, Oct. 9—Sales of new 
cars at retail in the Chicago district 
during August were 10.2 per cent ahead 
of sales in August, 1925, but 13.4 lower 
than in July this year according to re- 
port by the Federal Reserve Bank. 
New car stocks increased 6.1 per cent 
during August and were 15.8 per cent 
higher than on Aug. 31, 1925. 

Used car sales in August fell off 15 
per cent from July but were 13.6 per 
cent better than August, 1925. Used 
car stocks were 3.3 per cent lower than 
in July and were 40.4 per cent higher 
than in August, 1925. Deferred pay- 
ment sales were lower than in either 
July or August, 1925. 








Prohibition of Parking 


Not Solution—Jordan 

NEW YORK, Oct. 9.—Prohibition of 
parking will not go down the throat of 
the American car-owning public, says 
E. S. Jordan in his report for the Traf- 
fic Planning and Safety Committee of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce filed with the directors this 
week. 

He points out that certain definite 
measures have been worked out which 
give an indication of how the problem 
can be handled. These are decentral- 
ization in large cities so that these be- 
come an assembly of smaller communi- 
ties; parking on side streets and one 
way streets; private accommodations, 
and parking garages with moderate 
charges. 





Make New Gasoline Gage 

COLUMBUS, Oct. 9—The first con- 
signment of electric gasoline gages, the 
invention of William B. Damsel, of 
Columbus, is being manufactured by 
the Columbus Auto Brass Co. The 
new gage can be adjusted to any size 
tank and is so arranged as to flash a 
warning light when the gasoline stor- 
age is less than two gallons. A dial 
on the dash shows the amount of gas- 
oline in the tank. The Damsel Electric 
Gauge Co. has been formed to act as 
distributor. 





Chandler Grows in Canada 

CLEVELAND, Oct 11—Chandler- 
Cleveland Motors Corp. has increased 
its distributor organization in Canada 
400 per cent over last year according to 
Sid Black, salesmanager. Sales show a 
257 per cent increase. 
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Steel Mills Seek 


Increased Prices 


Heavy Rail Orders Bring Up 
Unfilled Tonnage—Pig 
Tron Shows Upturn 





NEW YORK, Oct. 14—Automotive 
consumers. are specifying liberally 
against contracts placed previous to the 
recent advance in sheet quotations, but 
no representative business has been 
done so far at the new prices. With 
last Saturday’s unfilled tonnage state- 
ment of the leading interest reflecting 
the heavy rail orders that began to be 
placed last month, encouragement was 
given to the heavy products end of the 
steel industry, and the immediate re- 
sult was a more energetic effort on the 
part of hot-rolled steel bar producers 
to fortify the price position of this 
product. 

Finishers of cold-rolled bars are 
showing determined resistance to this 
move. They declare that it is nearly 
impossible at this time to pass on the 
$2 per ton advance to automotive con- 
sumers of cold-finished bars, and that 
their own profit margin is too scant to 
permit of their absorbing the advance. 
While a third of the entire steel bar 
production enters into automotive con- 
sumption, the market is not so much in- 
fluenced by automotive demand as is 
that for sheets, but cold-finishers are 
experiencing the same attitude on the 
part of hot-rolled bar mills as do sheet 
rollers in their dealings with sheet-bar 
mills, all primary mills now striving to 
control indirectly the market for sec- 
ondary products. Automotive alloy 
steel mills have a very comfortable 
quota of orders on their books. 

Pig Iron—The market has _ scored 
{further advances, and is now on a basis 
of $18.50, valley, for No. 2 foundry. 
At this price level, blast furnace in- 
terests show eagerness to book first 
quarter 1927 orders which so far have 
not materialized in appreciable volume, 
the bulk of the current business being 
for November and December shipment. 

Aluminum—London cables a break in 
the market from 118 to 107 pounds 
Sterling per long ton. This, however, 
has had no effect on the domestic situ- 
ation, prices remaining at previously 
pegged levels. The market for re- 
melted metal is active. 

Copper—Reduction of prices on all 
copper and brass products of % cent 
a pound by the leading fabricating in- 
terest followed another spell of weak- 
ness in the copper market. There are 
indications, however, that a reaction is 
about due. Domestic consumers are 
not long on supplies, and in London 
futures command a premium over spot, 
possibly in anticipation of a stiffening 
of the situation, once the American ex- 
port combine begins operations. 

Tin—The market is bare of spot 
metal, and famine prices are asked for 
deferred deliveries. In bearing metals 


and other alloys, as much as possible 
in the way of substitutes is being used. 

Lead—Storage battery makers ap- 
parently look for further declines be- 
fore committing themselves on a larger 
scale. 

Zinc—Fair consuming demand is 
noted at the somewhat lower prices 
which prevail. 


Rim Output Shows 
Drop in September 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 11.—While there 
was a slight decrease in the total rim 
production of September as compared 
with the previous month, the output 
continues to show considerable gains 
over production during 1925 according 
to the Tire & Rim Association of Amer- 


ica. During September this year the 
total was 2,365,518 and for’ the 
preceding month, 2,378,850. The total 


for the first nine months of 1926 is 
20,054,248 as against 19,641,984 for 
the same period one year ago. 

September production in principal 
sizes were as follows: 


Clincher Sept., 1926 Sept., 1925 
SOR Gte. ccxkwrucece 183,859 350,103 
Balloon 
SOO. Secs euGar 1,023,683 541,467 
ME oe diniiie dere 270,834 288,381 
SE césnceauat ta 240,693 181,587 
DG, G5 ers case 231,519 223,738 
SOME adccccwdaess 23,745 32,162 
WE. ca dwiaa ccc an 42,669 51,243 
High Pressure 
PG ah) he ee ee 30,929 31,395 
Mee oe rartenrar ete 9,900 27,824 
Se ay kaa oaierns 32,550 73,797 
Truck ‘‘20” 
SD Se rer ee 117,464 122,169 
Truck ‘24’ 
WO Wer pric euuiante 2,000 8,519 
POO einaetaexcaea 6,813 8,986 


Erskine Backs Inquiry 
Into Indiana Politics 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 11.—A. R. 
Erskine, president of Studebaker Corp. 
of America, has offered to head a finan- 
cial committee to back investigations 
into alleged hidden control of Indiana 
political offices. The charges are made 
by Thomas Adams, publisher of the 
Vincennes Commercial, and head of a 
committee of Indiana publishers. 

Mr. Erskine has been advised by the 
State attorney general that a grand 
jury investigation of the charges has 
been ordered. 

The publisher seeks an investigation 
by the State senate. 





To Make Diesel Engines 


NEW YORK, Oct. 11—Construction 
of a new plant at Franklin, IIl., by the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., for the 
manufacture of Diesel engines is said to 
have been decided upon. Charles M. 
Schwab, a director of the company; 
H. A. Jackson, president, and W. H. 
Callan, vice-president, recently visited 
the site. Several hundred men will be 
employed. The plant will cost $500,000. 
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Chevrolet Sets High 
With 81,158 Output 


Production for Nine Months 
Reaches 593,281—-Schedule 
Averages 3381 Daily 


DETROIT, Oct. 9—September saw 
the establishment of two new records 
by the Chevrolet Motor Co. By manu- 
facturing 81,158 automobiles the com- 
pany set a new monthly mark and at- 
tained a total production of 593,281 
units for the first nine months of 1926, 
exceeding the 519,060 production for 
the entire year of 1925. 

Production in September averaged 
3381 cars a day for the 24 working 
days, which is also a new record. The 
year has also seen several monthly 
records established only to be shattered 
by succeeding periods. April, May and 
June with respective productions of 71,- 
157, 74,617 and 77,241 each established 
production records. Production in July 
was restricted somewhat to allow tool- 
ing and other necessary changes to 
effect several improvements in Chevro- 
let cars. August production went to 
76,551 units. It is interesting to note 
that Chevrolet’s production, this year, 
is equal to the entire output of the com- 
pany from 1912 to 1920. 


Nash Says October 
to Show 50% Gain 


KENOSHA, Oct. 9—The third-quar- 
ter net income of Nash Motors Co. was 
$4,643,658 after all expenses and State 
and Federal taxes, it was reported at 
the directors’ meeting this week. This 
compares with $3,840,268 for the same 
period a year ago. Total earnings for 
the nine months of the 1926 fiscal year 
ending August 31, were $14,791,991 as 
compared to $11,133,411 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. 

President C. W. Nash pointed out that 
while earnings for the third-quarter 
this year were somewhat under those 
of the second quarter, they were satis- 
factory in view of the fact that despite 
the unusual demand it had been neces- 
sary to arbitrarily curtail production 
during June and July to bring new 
models into manufacture. 

The board declared the regular divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share quarterly and 
an extra dividend of 50 cents a share, 
both payable Nov. 1 to stockholders of 
record Oct. 20. Mr. Nash said: 

“The product is meeting with ex- 
ceptional popularity and though our 
September production was the greatest 
ever achieved for that month we were 
forced to carry over 3200 unfilled or- 
ders. The company has entered Octo- 
ber with more orders on its books than 
it can fill although October production 
will surpass the best previous October 
by at least 50 per cent. As I view 
conditions there is every sound reason 
to anticipate continued good business. 














» 
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Reading Would Use 
Buses on 248 Miles 


Train Mileage of 321,163 An- 
nually Would Give Way 
to Coordinated Buses 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 18—In sup- 
port of its application for a franchise 
to operate buses, the Reading Co., in a 
statement by its president, A. T. Dice, 
today said it proposes to place in serv- 
ice motor coaches which would cover 
472,184 miles annually and would 
eliminate passenger trains which now 
cover 321,163 miles. Its motorcoach 
routes would operate over 248 miles of 
territory. 

Inroads made by automobile and 
motor coach transportation into its 
revenues, particularly of its branch 
lines, have reached a point where con- 
tinued operation of many of its local 
trains is an economic waste, the state- 
ment says. Under its plan motor- 
coaches would take the place of the 
lightly traveled trains, these to be op- 
erated on schedules coordinated with 
railroad schedules at main junction 
points, with interchangeable tickets, 
use of station facilities, etc. 

In this way, says the company, the 
public endorsement of and demand for 
the motorcoach would be met and the 
operation would be in the hands of a 
management trained to its responsibili- 
ties, fully aware of the taxation prob- 
lems of the future and long experienced 
in complying with public regulations. 

Citing its right to the use of the 
highways, the company points out that 
18 per cent of all the taxes received by 
the State during the period between 
1915 and 1920 were railroad taxes. In 
this period the highway program of 
the State was actively begun. In op- 
posing its application for a bus char- 
ter, the company says, the viewpoint 
is advanced that the railroads alone, 
of the taxpayers of the State, should 
be deprived of the use of the high- 
ways. 





Hall Centers Lamp Works 


DETROIT, Oct. 11—The C. M. Hall 
Lamp Co., which recently acquired con- 
trol of the Edmunds & Jones Co., has 
sold its factory in Kenosha, Wis., to the 
American Brass Co., and will concen- 
trate all its lamp manufacturing 
activities to the Detroit factories. The 
plant at Kenosha, which is_ located 
adjacent to another factory of the 
American Brass Co., will make it pos- 
sible for the latter concern to extend 
its operations. 





Teach Accident Prevention 


NEW YORK, Oct. 11—New York 
University has inaugurated the first 
collegiate course in accident prevention 
for the training of industrial safety 
engineers and directors of public safety 
campaigns. The course is being given 


with the cooperation of the American 
Museum of Safety and all lectures deal- 
ing with any phase of mechanical 
guarding will be given within the 
Museum. Included in the membership 
of the first class are industrial execu- 


tives, insurance’ inspectors, claim 
agents, bus transportation directors, 
safety council secretaries, industrial 


safety engineers and one physician. 





Compulsory Insurance 
Sought in Maryland 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 9—Despite op- 
position from State Highway officials, 
motorists, bonding and insurance com- 
panies, efforts to pass a compulsory 
automobile insurance law will be made 
at the next session of the Maryland 
Legislature. The movement is being 
agitated by a number of business and 
civic organizations here and through- 
out the State and a move for its enact- 
ment was made this week by the “Old 
Tcwn” Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association. A committee was ap 
pointed to draft the bill which would 
require motorists to provide indemnity 
against personal injuries and property 
damage caused by them. 

The bill will be introduced in the 
Legislature next January, after it is 
approved in its final form by the or- 
ganization at its meeting in November. 
Contention of both State and Highway 
officials as well as motor officials is that 
such measures tend to increase instead 
of decrease reckless driving. 





Morse Increases Capacity 

DETROIT, Oct 14.—Morse Chain Co. 
is adding a five-story building at the 
Ithaca, N. Y. plant which will furnish 
123,000 sq. ft. more space for chain 
manufacture, and make possible an in- 
crease in output. The capacity of the 
Detroit plant, which manufactures 
sprockets, will be doubled by the addi- 
tion of a two-story building. This new 
unit will house offices, engineering de- 
partment, tool room and experimental 
laboratories. Space of the present 
plant will be given over to manufactur- 
ing, thus increasing facilities 100 per 
cent. 


Triplex Opens Office 


DETROIT, Oct. 11—An office has 
been opened in the General Motors 
Building here by the Triplex Safety 
Glass Co. of North America. G. H. 
Hunt will be in charge. The principal 
offices and factory of the company are 
at Hoboken, N. J. The company makes 
a safety glass which has been in use 
in Europe since 1914. 


Chrysler ‘60” Reduced 


DETROIT, Oct. 11.—Price reductions 
on the closed models of the Chrysler 
“60” line have been announced here 
today by the Chrysler Corp. The coupe 
now lists at $1125 which represent a 
reduction of $40 while the standard 
coach and sedan have been reduced $50 
and now list at $1145 and $1245. 
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Six 1926 Show Cars 
Not in 1927 Exhibit 


Ajax and Cleveland Will be 
Under New Names—-Two 
to Make Debut 


NEW YORK, Oct. 13—Passenger 
cars allotted spaces at the National 
show are Auburn, Buick, Cadillac, 
Chandler, Chevrolet, Chrysler, Davis, 
Diana, Dodge, Duesenberg, duPont, 
Elear, Essex, Flint, Franklin, Gardner, 
Hudson, Hupp, Jewett, Jordan, Kis- 
sel, Lincoln, Locomobile, McFarlan, 
Marmon, Moon, Nash, Oakland, Olds- 
mobile, Overland, Packard, Paige, Peer- 





less, Pierce-Arrow, Pontiac, Reo, 
Rickenbacker, Star, Stearns, Stude- 
baker, Stutz, Velie, Whippet, Wills 


Sainte Claire and Willys-Knight. 

Six cars exhibited last year have 
been withdrawn. They are Ajax, which 
is now the Nash light-six; Cleveland, 
now the Chandler light-six; Case, Gray, 
Lexington and Roamer. Additions to 
this year’s list are the Duesenberg and 
Whippet. 

The truck exhibit will include Atter- 
bury, Autocar, Chevrolet, Commercial, 
Cunningham, Federal, Garford, Graham, 
Larrabee, Oakland, Reo, Republic, 
Schacht, Selden, Star, Stewart, Yellow- 
Knight, Walker and Ward. 

Taxicabs allotted space are Dodge, 
Hertz, Oakland and Yellow. 





Chandler Export Group 


to Extend Activities 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 9— Chandler- 
Cleveland Motors Corp. export repre- 
sentatives are preparing for extensive 
merchandising campaigns abroad and 
several are on their way or are plan- 
ning trips to foreign countries. 

After inspecting the new models at 
the Cleveland plant, R. L. Beardon, of 
the export department, sailed for Sao 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo 
and will attend the Argentine Automo- 
bile Show at Buenos Aires in December. 

P. C. Budd, European traveling rep- 
resentative, is now in Germany and 
will cover Switzerland, Spain and Por- 
tugal before leaving for London to as- 
sist at the Olympic exhibit in October. 

J. J. Connelly, Australian traveling 
representative, has sailed from Van- 
couver for Australia and he will visit 
Chandler distributors in Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide and Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

J. W. Myers, Far East representa- 
tive, is now in Manila after visiting 
distributors in China and Japan. 





Export Trade to See A.E.A. Show 


CHICAGO, Oct. 11—The Automotive 
Equipment Association has given out 
a list of 25 representatives of foreign 
automotive concerns who have signified 
their intention of attending the A.E.A. 
show at Chicago, Nov. 8 to 13. 
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Two Piston Sets 
With New Excelsior 


Motorcycle Made Adaptable 
for Touring Conditions 
and for Speed Use 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 12—The 1927 
models of the Excelsior and Henderson 
motorcycles have been announced here. 
An unusual merchandising feature of 
the Excelsior is the supplying of two 
sets of pistons, one set of low compres- 
sion, the other of high compression, to 
make each individual motorcycle adapt- 
able for ordinary touring conditions and 
for hill climbing and track use. 

Following modern trends, the valve 
gears on the Super Sport, Super “X” 
and Henderson models are enclosed. On 
the Supers the exhaust valve springs 
are housed in a cylindrical cover while 
on the Henderson both intake and ex- 
haust valve springs are enclosed. 

The mounting of the battery boxes on 
the Super Sport and Super “X” have 
been changed to increase accessibility 
and to provide more rigid mounting. 
The generator is suspended from the 
center instead of from one side. A 
fitting to enable the oil pressure to be 
varied from 1 or 2 lb. pressure to 
as high as 30 or 40 lb. now is part of 
the equipment on the Henderson, while 
a new design of Zenith carburetor is 
also used on this model, the chief fea- 
ture of this carburetor being easy ac- 
cessibility of the idling jet. Prices on 
all models remain unchanged. 


Chinese Market Data 
Presented by Watson 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 9.—Automotive 
and accessory exporters, interested in 
the Chinese market, will be afforded 
a first hand opportunity to secure data 
on that field from O. S. Watson, who 
has been United States Trade Commis- 
sioner in China for the past four years. 
He arrived in New York on Oct. 1 and 
after making his report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will go to Detroit 
and other principal manufacturing 
cities for interviews with manufac- 
turers. Manufacturers interested in 
arranging an interview with Mr. Wat- 
son may do so through the automotive 
section of the Department of Com- 
merce. 








Assemblies Abroad Lower 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 13—There were 
fewer American cars assembled in 
foreign countries during August, 1926, 
than during any previous month of the 
present year, according to figures being 
compiled by the Automotive Division, 
Department of Commerce. The August 
figure was 11,150, which was 1149 fewer 
cars than in July. The previous low 
month of the year was May, with 11,- 
391 cars while the high month for all 
time was March, with 21,187 cars. 








BUICK SELLS 57,100 
IN FIRST 2 MONTHS 


FLINT, Oct. 13—In its first two 
months on the market the 1927 
model Buick has broken all sales 
records of former models. In 
this period 57,100 cars were de- 
livered, exceeding the former 
record by 17,000. On the basis 
of the showing in August and 
September, E. T. Strong, general 
sales manager, predicts the new 
Buick will prove to be an even 
more sensational sales success 
than this year’s car when 240,424 
were sold. | 
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Wolseley Halts Payments, 
Will Reorganize Company 


LONDON, Sept. 27, (by mail)—At a 
meeting of the holders of the 6% per 
cent first mortgage debentures of the 
Wolseley Motor Co. a suspension of in- 
terest payments pending a plan of re- 
construction was agreed to, after some 
pointed criticism of the administration 
had been put forward concerning the 
heavy losses incurred since 1920. These 
losses, it was stated, necessitated the 
writing off of the whole of the ordinary 
share capital of £1,000,000 and a third 
of the preference share capital of 
£300,000. 

Vickers, Ltd., which held the whole 
of the ordinary shares, is prepared to 
write them off altogether and to pay 
off a bank overdraft of £454,000 as 
well as to provide a substantial sum in 
exchange for new ordinary shares or 
other security in a reconstructed com- 
pany. It is also intended to hand over 
the entire administration of the com- 
pany to a new board of management 
concerning which negotiations are in 
progress. The suspension to which the 
debenture holders agreed will extend to 
Jan. 1, 1927. 


G. M. in New Paris Arcade 


PARIS, Oct. 1, (by mail)—General 
Motors this week inaugurated its new 
showrooms in the Arcade des Champs- 
Elysees, Paris. The location, in the 
Avenue des Champs-Elysees, by the 
side of the Claridge Hotel, is considered 
to be the best, and is probably the most 
expensive, in the city. Of the two show- 
rooms on the Champs-Elysees, one has 
been secured by General Motors and the 
other is being rented by Citroen. A 
second arcade, higher up the avenue, 
near the Etoile, is now under construc- 
tion. It will have one complete floor 
devoted to the automobile business. 


N.S.P.A. Moves Offices 


DETROIT, Oct. 14.—Having out- 
grown its present quarters, the Na- 
tional Standard Parts Association, 
through Executive Vice-President E. 
P. Chalfant, announces that on and af- 
ter Monday, Oct. 25, the mail address 
will be 608-9 Empire Building, Detroit. 
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M. L. Wilcox Named 
New Combine Head 


Corporation Will Retain 
Headquarters at Saginaw and 
Plans Extended Operations 


DETROIT, Oct. 11—M. L. Wilcox has 
been named president of the Wilcox 
Products Corp., which was formed last 
week through the consolidation of 
Wilcox Motor Parts & Mfg. Co., 
Saginaw, and the Intra Steel Products 
Corp. of Detroit. The new corpora- 
tion will retain headquarters in Saginaw 
and plans to extend its products and 
seek an increased market. 

The officers of the corporation in ad- 
dition to Mr. Wilcox are C. H. L. 
Flintermann, executive vice-president; 
M. A. Moynihan, treasurer, and A. B. 
Schall, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. 

The directors are Mr. Wilcox, Mr. 
Flintermann, Mr. Moynihan, Car! Breer, 
Chrysler Corp.; G. R. Sink, Michigan 
Steel Co.; R. F. Flintermann, Michigan 
Steel Castings Co.; E. T. Hammond, 
Gemmer Mfg. Co.; F. M. Zeder, Chrys- 
ler Corp.; P. H. Grennan, C. M. Higbie 
and F. D. Nicol. 


Yellow Truck Takes Over 


Boston Distributorship 
BOSTON, Oct. 9.—The Yellow Truck 
& Coach Mfg. Co. of Chicago, has taken 
over the wholesale distribution of Gen- 
eral Motors trucks and Yellow Truck 
& Coach products for New England 
handled until now by the Noyes Motor 
Truck & Coach Co. The factory 
officials have also taken over the oper- 
ation of a Boston retail sales branch. 
Harry K. Noyes, who is the Buick 
distributor in Boston, and for years 
has had the truck distribution for the 
territory, suggested some time agco to 
Vice-President P. L. Emerson, of the 
General Motors Truck Co., that in view 
of the fact that various truck com- 
panies now were operating direct fac- 
tory branches here the General Motors 
people would get its full share of com- 
mercial vehicle business if it followed 
a similar policy. So the negotiations 
were completed to take it over on Oct. 1. 
W. H. Moore, who has been very 
successful in commercial vehicle mer- 
chandising at New York, has_ been 
brought to Boston as manager of the 
new branch which is operating in the 
same building used by Noyes. 


Sth Avenue Adds Coaches 

NEW YORK, Oct. 9.—The Fifth Ave- 
nue Coach Co. has put on the streets 
22 of its fleet of 45 new double decked 
motor coaches. The coaches having a 
seating capacity of 55 passengers each. 
They were constructed in the company’s 
shops here. It is expected that the 
last of the coaches will be finished and 
put into service before the end of this 
month. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 











Whalen Vice-President 
of General Motors Export 


Under recent changes in the person- 
nel of General Motors Export Co., W. 
T. Whalen, formerly managing director 
of General Motors Continental has been 
made vice-president and acting general 
manager. W.H. Wallace, formerly as- 
sistant to the managing director of 
General Motors Continental, has been 
made assistant production manager, 
succeeding G. M. Beard, who has been 
made assistant to the managing di- 
rector. 

J. H. Latham, who has been in charge 
of the Alexandria office is returning to 
the New York office. Lee W. Tomlin 
has returned to the New York office for 
special work. W. J. Roberts has been 
transferred to the Buenos Aires office 
where he becomes assistant treasurer 
of General Motors Argentina. 


Nash Promotes Luthi 


Hans Luthi, who started work in the 
old Thomas B. Jeffery Co. plant at 
Kenosha, Wis., as an assistant fore- 
man 20 years ago, has just received 
his latest promotion to the post of gen- 
eral superintendent of the Kenosha 
division of the Nash Motors Co., which 
took over the Jeffery works in 1916. 
Mr. Luthi succeeds John Bjorn, who re- 
tired Sept. 1 to spend his time in travel 
and recreation. He was Mr. Bjorn’s 
chief aide for several years. 





Perkins Leaves Ford Post 


O. H. Perkins, for over two years 
manager of the Des Moines branch 
of the Ford Motor Co., has retired 
from that position. T. L. Holt, assist- 
ant branch manager, is in charge of 
the office until Mr. Perkins’ successor 
is named. Mr. Perkins came to Des 
Moines from Milwaukee where he had 
been a plant assistant manager. He 
has not announced his plans for the 
future. 





Clark Heads Sales Club 


K. D. Clark of Buick Motor Co. has 
been elected president of the National 
Automotive Sales Club, which is com- 
posed of representatives of manufac- 
turers soliciting the business of large 
operators of fleets of automobiles and 
trucks. J. H. Feeley, Autocar Sales & 
Service Co. is vice-president; G. B. 
Johnson, Martin Parry Corp., treas- 
urer, and R. L. Sommerville, Electric 
Storage Battery Co., secretary. 





Fortey Back at Factory 


Harry W. Fortey, in charge of sales 
promotion for the Chandler-Cleveland 
Motors Corp. has returned to the fac- 
tory after a two-months trip through 
Canada. He spent two weeks at the 
Toronto National Exhibition. 








| ENGINEERS STUDYING 
_ EUROPEAN DESIGNS 


Automotive engineers are at- 
tending the Paris and London 
shows in even larger numbers this 
year than previously. With the 
advance of sales opportunities 
in the foreign markets, cars de- 
signed to meet European condi- 
ditions are being studied with an | 
eye to making American built 
cars of greater adaptability. 

Among the engineers attend- 
ing the shows are: 

E. R. Evans, chief engineer of 
Rickenbacker Motor Co.; B. H. 
Anibal, vice-president and chief 
engineer of Oakland Motor Car 
Co.; O. E. Hunt, chief engineer 
of Chevrolet; E. W. Seaholm, 
chief engineer of Cadillac; E. A. 
De Waters, chief engineer of 
Buick; H. C. M. Stevens, chief 
engineer of Oldsmobile; W. E. | 
Moyse, chief engineer, General | 
Motors of Canada; W. J. David- 
son, assistant executive secre- 
tary; E. M. Crane, technical as- 
sistant to the president; Kingston 
Forbes, body engineer of Buick; 
Harley Earl, body designer for 
Cadillac, both members of Gen- 
eral Motors technical staff, and 
Capt. H. L. Towle, Duco color ex- 
pert of the duPont company. 














Chatfield Succeeds Warner 

C. H. Chatfield has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Aeronautics at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to take over the work of Prof. 
Kk. P. Warner, now Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Aviation. Mr. 
Chatfield, who until July 15 was chief 
airplane engineer of the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., will also act in a con- 
sulting capacity with the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Co. of Hartford, 
manufacturers of aircraft engines. 





Names New Sales Heads 

Due to the volume of sales of 
Hexdees, the Detroit Steel Products 
Co. is expanding its sales force in 
many territories. Among the recent 
additions to the field organization are 
Carl Stanley, operating in the Pacific 
northwest; L. G. Akers, in the bay 
cities of California; H. B. Hammerel, 
in the East; H. B. Mummert, with 
headquarters in St. Louis; R. L. Col- 
lins, with Chicago headquarters; F. M. 
Kenney, Jr., in metropolitan Detroit. 





Gregg Joins AC Staff 
David Gregg, engineer and former 
chief of the supercharger branch at 
McCook Field, Dayton, has joined the 
research staff of the A. C. Spark Plug 
Co. in charge of supercharger work. 





Foreign Representatives 


to Entertain Executives 

With membership composed of di- 
rect factory representatives of Ameri- 
can automotive companies, the Ameri- 
can Automotive Club of Paris reported 
a successful year at its first annual 
meeting just held in this city. H. H. 
Kelly, U. S. trade commissioner in 
Paris, was re-elected president, with 
C. G. Jerosch, of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., first vice-president, and W. 
F. Bradley, Chilton Class Journal Co., 
second vice-president. C. K. Powell, 
who was re-elected treasurer, reported 
the finances of the club in a satisfac- 
tory condition. 

A “salon dinner” will be held on Oc- 
tober 12 aboard a houseboat formerly 
belonging to Marechal Joffre and now 
moored in the Seine close to the auto- 
mobile show. This undoubtedly will be 
the most important gathering of lead- 
ers of the American automotive indus- 
try ever held outside the United States, 
for among the guests will be Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., and other officials of 
General Motors Corp., J. G. Vincent, of 
Packard; H. H. Rice; M. E. Forbes 
and Charles Sheppy, respectively presi- 
dent and chief engineer of Pierce-Ar- 
row; W. P. Chrysler and J. E. Fields, 
of Chrysler; Sir William Letts, John 
N. Willys and G. F. Bauer, secretary 
of the foreign trade committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





Keys Resigns From Gabriel 

W. C. Keys has severed his connec- 
tion with the Gabriel Snubber Mfg. Co. 
which he has represented in Detroit for 
the past four and one-half years. He 
will continue his engineering work in 
automobile riding comfort in which he 
has specialized for the past 14 years, 
with headquarters in Detroit. 





Haines Joins Mercer 
W. S. Haines, formerly experimental 
engineer of Mercer Motors Co., has 
joined duPont Motors, Inc. with whom 
he will carry out some special sales and 
experimental work. 





Brogan Named Counsel 
G. W. Brogan, Inc., has been retained 
as advertising and merchandising coun- 
sel by the American Hammered Piston 
Ring Co., Baltimore. 





Boyce Goes to Europe 
Harrison Boyce of the Moto Meter 
Co., Inc., sailed for Europe this week. 
Mr. Boyce is interested in a new type 
of oil burner developed in England. 





Unruh in Baltimore 
Gilbert H. Unruh has been appointed 
representative of the Link-Belt Co. in 
Baltimore to take charge of sales and 
service in that territory. 
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Radio Instruments 
Measure Car Noise 


U. of M. Investigators Develop 

Special Apparatus—U phol- 

stery Absorbs Body Sound 

DETROIT, Oct. 9—In determining 
the origin of sounds arising from chas- 
sis, bodies or plant machinery, new 
electrical resonance measuring instru- 
ments have been perfected which filter 
and record various noises accurately. 
Descriptions of these instruments were 
disclosed before the Detroit Section of 
the S. A. E. this week. 

Floyd A. Firestone, assistant pro- 
fessor of physics, and his associate, 
E. J. Abbott, assistant investigator of 
engineering research, both of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, proved by experi- 
ments before 150 members and guests 
of the section that the hum issuing 
from a pair of gears running in mesh 
can be separated into two or more dis- 
tinct tones. 

By means of radio principled appar- 
atus the intensity of each tone forming 
the fundamental note of the gears were 
calibrated and shown by a scale pro- 
jected on to a screen simultaneously 
with a reproduction of the sound by a 
loud speaker. Through being able to 
measure the intensity of the various 
tones it is possible to arrive at the 
cause of certain noises and deduct a 
remedy to make for greater silence. 

The paper “Sound and Its Measure- 
ment” presented by Mr. Firestone dealt 
with the elementary principles of sounds 
and noises, development of sound filter- 
ing apparatus, and the application of 
resonance measuring instruments to the 
automotive field. With regards to 
noises arising from automobile bodies, 
Mr. Firestone stated that by the use of 
special sound absorbing upholstery 
there is a smaller intensity of sound. 
In seeking to reduce body noises he 
recommended engineers using good 
sound absorbing material for the in- 
terior of the cars. 





Accessory Makers Back Run 

LOS ANGELES, Oct. 9—“Cannon 
Ball” Baker has just completed a cross- 
continent run in a Ford roadster with 
the engine sealed in high gear. The run 
was backed by a number of accessory 
manufacturers whose products were 
used on the car to make possible the 
performance and whose efficiency was 
demonstrated. The speed range was 
between 20 and 45 miles for the entire 
distance. 


Survey Bromine Resources 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 6—A survey of 
the world’s bromine resources in con- 
nection with which an effort will be 
made to determine the extent to which 
ordinary gasoline may be ethylized, is 
being completed by Carl R. DeLong, 
chief of the chemical division of the 
U. S. Tariff Commision. If only 10 





per cent of the gasoline now consumed 
in the United States were treated with 
ethylene bromine and tetraethyl lead, 
Mr. DeLong declares, 9,000,000 pounds 
of bromine would be required. This is 
nearly three times the maximum bro- 
mine production two years ago. The 
survey is expected not only to develop 
much of interest in connection with the 
future use of leaded gasoline, but may 
determine to some extent the future 
price of bromine. 


To Seek Standards 


on Punches and Dies 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 7.—Punches 
and dies are to be simplified and stand- 
ardized as far as possible, as a result 
of a movement initiated here this week 
by Secretary of Commerce Hoover in 
his general standardization program. 
At his invitation a representative group 
of manufacturers of dies and punches 
met with him to discuss the reduction 
in sizes and varieties. 

Those present at the meeting, which 
was presided over by Edwin W. Ely, 
were of the opinion that there was at 
the present an over-diversity in the 
number and sizes and varieties of 
punches and dies, and that a reduced 
list would adequately serve all normal 
requirements. With a view to fram- 
ing a tentative Simplified Practice Rec- 
ommendation to be presented to a gen- 
eral conference of automobile and other 
manufacturers, a committee was ap- 
pointed to make a survey of the auto- 
mobile and other die using industries, 
this committee to report back to the 
Department as soon as possible. 

The committee consists of H. C. 
Hungerford, (chairman), Pratt and 
Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn.; Joseph 
Bischoff, Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works, Co., Cleveland; G. W. Moreton, 
Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., of 
America, Wilmington, and F. E. Tem- 
pleton, F. E. Templeton Mfg. Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 








Doyle-DaCosta Changes 


EASTON, PA., Oct. 11.—Doyle Da- 
Costa Mfg. Co., makers of electrical 
coil windings here, has changed its 
name as of Oct. 15 to Coilton Electric 
Mfg. Co. The change is made to bet- 
ter express the field of activity in which 
it is engaged. W. L. Doyle, president 
for the past 10 years, has resigned and 
has been succeeded by G. B. Sherry. 
An important expansion program has 
been instituted. 





Gisholt Opens in Detroit 


MADISON, WIS., Oct. 11.—Gisholt 
Machine Co. has opened offices in the 
General Motors’ Building, Detroit, 
which will be in charge of U. S. James, 
who has been the company’s special 
factory representative in the Detroit 
district. He will be assisted by F. M. 
Long, A. S. Beckman, E. L. Addleton 
and W. S. Salmon. 
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S.A.E.Draws Program 
for Boston Meeting 
Noted Authorities to Speak on 


Coordination Possibilities 
of Transportation 





NEW YORK, Oct. 9—Prof. W. J. 
Cunningham of Harvard University is 
announced as the principal speaker at 
the dinner to be held in connection with 
the three-day transportation and serv- 
ice meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. The meeting is sched- 
uled to be held in Boston at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Nov. 16 to 18. Gov. A. T. 
Fuller also has accepted an invitation. 

Speakers and topics at the general 
sessions of the meeting are as follows: 

Motoreoach-Truck Railroad Session: 
Motor Coaches and Trucks in Railway 
Service, B. V. Crandall, Railway Re- 
view; Motor Coach and Railroad Oper- 
ation coordinated, A. P. Russell, New 
England Transportation Co., Economics 
of Motor Vehicle Transportation Corre- 
lated with Steam and Electric Rail- 
roads, G. L. Wilson, Dean Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Maintenance Session: Fleet Mainte- 
nance, F. P. Freeman, Public Service 
Transportation Co., Maintenance with 
Especial Reference to Tool Equipment, 
A. H. Leipert, International Motor Co. 

Freight Handling Session: Coordin- 
ation of Railroad and Trucking Oper- 
ations, F. I. Hardy, Boston & Maine 
Railroad; Coordination of the Container 
with Rail and Road Transport Facil- 
ities, W. P. Kellett. 

Motor Coach and Truck Operation 
Session: Truck Operation, C. S. Lyon, 
Mortor Haulage Co., Modern Motor 
Coach Operation, G. T. Seely, Chicago 
Motor Coach Co. 

Tire Session: Effect of Tire Equip- 
ment of Trucks and Motor Coaches on 
the Road, Thomas MacDonald, Bureau 
of Public Roads; Operators Tire Prob- 
lems—Cushions, C. B. Veal, Overman 
Cushion Tire Co., Pneumatics, J. M. 
Linforth, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Solids, J. C. Sproull, B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Inspection trips to be made during 
the progress of the convention include 
a visit to the maintenance plant of the 
Standard Oil Co., Cambridge, and a 
visit also may be made to the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 





Omaha Road Plans Bus Use 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 11—The 
Omaha railway has drafted plans for 
starting bus service between Nicols 
and Minneapolis, thereby saving an 
hour’s time for passengers who wish to 
come directly to Minneapolis instead of 
going by way of St. Paul. The pro- 
posed line would cover a distance of 
14 miles. According to G. H. MacRae, 
general passenger agent, the idea 
originated with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad which now runs buses from 
its Jersey City terminal into New York. 
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Waukesha Stock 
is Offered at $32 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 9—The Wauke- 
sha Motor Co., which has changed its 
capital structure from 20,000 shares of 
common stock of $100 par value to 100,- 
000 shares of no par value, is offering 
40,000 shares of the new common to 
investors at $32 per share, to yield 
about 7.81 per cent. In making the 
offering, the following facts concerning 
the company are given by Harry L. 
Horning, president and chief engineer: 

The company has no funded debt or 
preferred stock outstanding. In every 
one of its 20 years of existence, save 
1921 when it lost only $14,000, the com- 
pany has earned net profit after liberal 
allowances for depreciation and devel- 
opment. It carries development, pat- 
ents, patterns, designs, tracings and 
good will at $1. The balance sheet ad- 
justed to reflect retirement of $252,800 
of 8 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, shows current assets of $1,833,- 
375, including cash of $111,956, com- 
pared with total current liabilities of 
$319,329, leaving a net working capital 
of $1,514,046, and a net worth of $2,161,- 
478, as of Aug. 1, 1926. Over 80 per 
cent of the assets are quick. Net in- 
come for the 12 months ended Aug. 1, 
total $5.97 per share. The last four 
years’ earnings have averaged $3.41 
per share, as compared with dividend 
requirements of $2.50 per share, which 
divided will be declared by the directors 
for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1927, 
payable quarterly, the initial dividend 
date being Jan. 1, 1927. Sales for fis- 
cal year ended July 31, 1925, were ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 and for the 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1926, were 
over $4,000,000. 

The shares now publicly offered rep- 


resent no new financing on the part of 
the company. They have been bought 
from individuals. There is no change 
in policy or managment contemplated. 
The control of the company rests in 
the hands of men who have been active 
in its affairs and responsible for its suc- 
cess. They will continue to retain con- 
trol and will remain active. 





Tire Manufacturers Sell 
Rubber on N. Y. Exchange 


NEW YORK, Oct. 11.—In the first 
half-year of the Rubber Exchange of 
New York, crude rubber valued at 
$200,000,000 was traded in, according 
to the annual report covering the per- 
iod from Feb. 15, when the exchange 
began operations, to Aug. 31. Total 
transactions were 37,401 contracts, 
equivalent to 93,503% long tons, a sub- 
stantial quantity representing pur- 
chases for actual delivery according 
to President F. R. Henderson. 

Tire manufacturers have participated 
extensively in the trading, Mr. Hender- 
son said, being able immediately to 
sell against their surplus purchases 
for near deliveries when tire business 
slowed down. Mr. Henderson estimated 
the 1926 consumption of rubber at 
370,000 tons, against estimated im- 
ports of 390,000 tons. He said the sup- 
ply of scrap rubber available for re- 
clamation is approaching exhaustion. 





Reo Extends Bus Division 


LANSING, Oct. 9—The Reo Motor 
Car Co. has broken ground for a new 
unit for the bus and truck division. It 
will be 100 x 500 ft., two stories high 
and comprising 150,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. The building will cost ap- 
proximately $200,000 and is being built 
south of the present bus plant. 
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Equipment Business 
Lowers Gabriel Net 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 11—Distributors 
of the Gabriel Snubber Co. opened 
their annual convention here today. 
Sessions were held at the home of 
Claude Foster, president of the com- 
pany and at the Willowick Club. The 
distributor organization was recently 
increased by the addition of representa- 
tives in several more districts. Under 
the distributors there are 3200 dealers. 

Discussing the future policy of the 
company, J. O. Eaton, president of the 
Eaton Axle Co. and a Gabriel director, 
said that although it is probable that 
regular dividends will be increased next 
year, the future policy of Gabriel will 
be the further upbuilding of its cash 
and securities position. Dividends will 
not be as liberal as they have been this 
year, Mr. Eaton said. 

Earnings of the company for the 
year will be near the 1925 figure of 
$6.67 a share on the 200,000 shares of 
stock, according to Mr. Eaton. Any 
slight decline in earnings may be at- 
tributed in part to the sale of more 
snubbers for original equipment at con- 
tract and consequently at lower prices. 





National Buys Premier 

INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 9—Premier 
Motors, Inc., which formerly manu- 
factured Premier taxicabs, has been 
bought out by the National Cab & 
Truck Co., which is now manufacturing 
these taxicabs under the Premier name 
and in addition is also manufacturing 
National trucks. The former Premier 
Model D-4 taxicab which was manu- 
factured by Premier Motors for the 
Majestic Cab Co. is now being manu- 
factured by the Larrabee-Deyo Motor 
Truck Co. of Binghamton, N. Y. 














Developments of the Week in Leading Motor Stocks 














NEW YORK, Oct. 14—The stock 
market suffered a severe reaction dur- 
ing the past week which sent bullish 
hopes a-glimmering as the speculative 
community turned from figuring paper 
profits to figuring out margins. Margin 
clerks in brokerage offices who have 
been having a rather easy time during 
the steady advance in prices again be- 
came active and for the first time in 
many months, margin calls became an 
important part of the daily outgoing 
brokerage mail. 

Considerable liquidation came _ into 
the market. In the early stages, the 
principal selling occurred in the pool 
stocks and specialties where substan- 
tial declines were registered. Later the 
better class of stocks were thrown 
overboard to protect weakly margined 
holdings. 

There was a sharp contest around 
General Motors which developed into a 
complete rout of the constructive forces 


operating in the issue. The stock de- 
clined more than 25 points, wiping out 
more than half of the gain which had 
been made since it sold ex the 50 per 
cent stock dividend in August. There 
were no news developments to account 
for the decline, although the Street is 
now less sanguine over the prospects 
of a large extra dividend at the Novem- 
ber meeting. The third-quarter earn- 
ings statement is expected to be pub- 
lished in the course of the next few 
weeks and according to well-informed 
quarters will show profits at an annual 
rate of well in excess of $200,000,000 
or $25 a share on the stock. Opera- 
tions, while at a somewhat lower level 
than in September when several divi- 
sions made a new high record, are still 
at a much higher rate than last year 
and the curtailment is in line of sea- 
sonal considerations. 

Hudson, which ran up sharply early 
in the week in response to buying at- 


tributed to Durant interests soon lost 
the greater part of its gains and 
Chrysler, which also exhibited an ad- 
vancing tendency under the sponsor- 
ship of a new group which is under- 
stood to have been accumulating the 
issue, also sagged off to former levels. 
Studebaker, which has been under pool 
sponsorship, lost all its previous gain. 
Nash Motors held firmly following pub- 
lication of its third-quarter’s earnings 
which showed a balance of $1.70 a share 
for the stock. It is considered likely 
that the current quarter will set up a 
new record in earnings with the pros- 
pect of bringing the balance for the 
common to around $8 a share, or double 
the $4 dividends now paid annually. 

In the accessory issues, Timken Rol- 
ler Bearing continued to be a strong 
feature and registered a new high. The 
other issues in this group as well as 
the rubbers held around former low 
levels for the year.—E. S. 
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Sales Alibis Create 
False Truck View 


N.A.C.C. Members Told Sales 
Conditions Exaggerated— 
Rating Action Proposed 





NEW YORK, Oct. 8—Current be- 
lief in the trade that small down pay- 
ments and long terms in the sale of 
motor trucks is prevailing practice is 
the outgrowth largely of “the sales- 
man’s alibi” and the customer’s story 
to the salesman, Edward F. Loomis, 
secretary of the motor Truck Com- 
mittee of the -National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, declared yester- 
day in addressing the Motor Truck 
Members’ Meeting at N. A. C. C. head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Loomis said that his conclusions 
were based on interviews with many 
branch managers visited during his 
recent trip to a number of cities where 
he attended the hearings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Stories of ridiculously low down- 
payments and long terms were so 
prevalent at the outset, he said, that 
he began to suspect that they were 
very much exaggerated and subsequent 
investigation proved this to be the case. 
He believes that the situation can be 
very much improved, if branch man- 
agers generally will discount much of 
this propaganda. 

Mr. Loomis reported to the members 
also on the results of his attendance at 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearings and the participation of the 
N. A. C. C. in the meetings. The 
N. A. C. C. cooperated with many or- 
ganizations in arousing public interest 
in the hearings, and assisted ma- 
terially in stimulating attendance. 
There were from 150 to 500 interested 
persons present at every hearing, he 
said, and many witnesses were heard 
in each instance. 


Testimony Not Hostile 


There was virtually no hostile testi- 
mony against the truck from any 
source and no actually restrictive regu- 
ulation was recommended. Proposed 
regulation reflected a desire for pro- 
tection of the public against so-called 
“gyps,” while shippers generally asked 
for regulation which would establish 
the financial responsibility of the truck 
operator and provide for insurance. 
There was no disposition toward rate 
regulation. 

While testimony at the hearings dis- 
closed that the railroads have lost mil- 
lions of dollars in revenue it became 
evident to the railway executives and 
to the public that the greater part of 
the loss in passenger revenues is due 
to the use of the private passenger 
automobile, and that more than 80 per 
cent of the loss in freight has been due 
to the privately owned truck and con- 
tract trucks. The railroads are well 
aware, Mr. Loomis said, that this busi- 


ness never can be recovered and that 
legislation will not provide the answer. 

The members of the Motor Truck 
Committee also listened to a discussion 
on a proposed safety code for trucks 
and truck testing by H. H. Allen, as- 
sistant mechanical engineer of the 
United States Bureau of Standards. 
His statements were based on some 400 
tests of passenger cars and 400 tests 
of trucks. The results of these tests 
form the basis of a safety code which 
has been drawn up and submitted to 
conferences with Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover. No action was 
taken by the truck members on the 
code. 


Carry Excessive Weights 


Paul Moore, general manager of the 
Garford Motor Truck Co., talked on the 
subject, “Should Tonnage Capacity Rat- 
ings for Trucks be Discontinued?” 
Mr. Moore pointed out that truck rat- 
ings as used at present mean virtually 
nothing. The one-ton truck usually is 
designed to carry two or three tons and 
does so in ordinary usage and similar 
conditions attend the ratings applied 
to the larger sizes of trucks. 

It was proposed that the N.A.C.C. 
supply State motor vehicle officials 
with guaranteed information as to the 
capacities of various trucks instead of 
permitting these officials to obtain such 
information from the various unreliable 
sources upon which they are dependent 
at present. The truck members recom- 
mended that action be taken along this 
line. 


South Wins Honors 


in Truck Campaign 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 11—All 
five honors offered by the White Com- 
pany in its annual summer sales cam- 
paign, conducted throughout the United 
States, were won by the Southern dis- 
trict, one of the five into which the 
country was divided, according to an 
announcement here by B. C. Crawford, 
manager of the Charlotte district office. 
The Southern district, composed of the 
states of North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 
Tennessee, won the sales campaign last 
year, Mr. Crawford pointed out, when 
he was emphasizing his assertion that 
the demand for motor trucks in this 
territory is tremendous, largely as a 
result of the steady industrial and com- 
mercial development. 

Mr. Crawford’s announcement said 
the recent collapse of the cotton mar- 
ket apparently is having no depressive 
effect on the demand for trucks. Gen- 
eral business and industry is going 
ahead with confidence, he added. 


Wright Receiver Named 

FLINT, Oct. 9—Dissolution of the 
Wright Battery Co. is asked by officers 
of the company in a petition filed in 
Circuit court. The court has appointed 
W. A. Zimmerman temporary receiver. 
Assets are estimated at $26,175 and 
liabilities $61,155. 
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Financial Notes 























Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. is offering $3,- 
000,000 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock at 97 and accrued dividend to yield 
about 7.22 per cent. Sales increased from 
$5,125,936 in 1916 to $24,743,359 in 1925. 
Present orders are at an annual rate of over 
$80,000,000. Net earnings for the eight 
months ended Aug. 31, 1926, were $1,757,165 
or more than four and one-half times divi- 
dend requirements on preferred stock now 
to be outstanding. Net assets after de- 
ducting all liabilities other than capital 
stock are $17,280,637 or more than $207 per 
share of total preferred stock. 


A. O. Smith Corp. reports for year ended 
July 31, 1926, net income of $1,727,000 after 
interest, depreciation, Federal taxes, etc., 
against $1,152,014 in previous year. On July 
31, 1926, company had outstanding $1,723,- 
400 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
and 100,000 no par shares common stock. 
The profit and loss surplus as of July 31 
this year was reported at $6,266,000 as com- 
pared with $4,869,359 the year before. After 
retiring $225,000 of 6% per cent bonds and 
$279,000 of the preferred, there remained an 
unexpended balance in the sinking fund of 
approximately $259,000. 


American Chain Co., Inc., for six months 
ended June, 1926, shows net income of $600,- 
114 after interest, depreciation, Federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent to $1 a share earned 
on 600,000 shares of 8 per cent cumulative 
participating class A stock and common 
stock. This compares with $625,425 or $1.04 
a share on combined stocks in first six 
months of 1925. After payment of $2 per 
annum on common stock, both Class A and 
common stocks share equally. 


Sterling Motor Truck Co., has declared 
the regular 2 per cent quarterly dividend 
on preferred stock. The concern, it is 
stated, turns out an average of 85 to 100 
trucks a month and its annual business 
amounts to $6,000,000. Due to the seasonal 
lull, and in anticipation of inventory, pro- 


duction was slackened somewhat during 
August and September. 
Fageol Motors Co. (California) shows 


gross sales of $1,332,211 for six months 
ended June 30, 1926, and net earnings of 
$88,289 before royalties but after reserve 
for inventory adjustments. Current assets 
were $1,221,801 and current liabilities $660,- 
399. Company had outstanding on Dee. 31, 
1925, $840,000 (par $10) preferred stock and 
$2,000,000 (par $10) common stock. 


E. |. duPont deNemours & Co. has sent 
letters to the common stockholders notify- 
ing them that Oct. 28 has been fixed as the 
date for exchanging the present common 
stock of $100 par value for the new no-par 
stock. This is on the basis of two shares 
of the new for one share of the old. 


Moon Motor Car Co. declared a quarterly 
dividend of 37% cents, placing the stock on 
an annual dividend basis of $1.50 against 
$3 previously. The dividend is payable 
Nov. 1 to stock of record Oct. 15. 


Ford Gains in Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Oct. 9—The Buffalo of- 
fice of the Ford Motor Co., reports a 
big September and the prediction is 
made that this year will show a dis- 
tribution gain of 10,000. 
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Carolina Revenues 


Exceed Road Needs 


RALEIGH, N. C., Oct. 9.—Rev- 
enues of the North Carolina govern- 
ment from gasoline and automobile 
license taxes are amounting annually 
to approximately $5,000,000 more than 
the total of $8,250,000 necessary to an- 
nually finance the state’s $100,000,000 
highway program, according to R. A. 
Doughton, of Raleigh, State Commis- 
sioner of Revenue. This state imposes 
a tax of four cents per gallon on gas- 
oline. 

Former Governor Cameron Morrison, 
of Charlotte, N. C., now is vigorously 
advocating in a series of addresses from 
the stump a proposal to issue an addi- 
tional $40,000,000 in bonds for high- 
way building purposes, to complete the 
work on which $100,000,000 already 
has been spent. 

Developments in recent days indi- 
cated that the State Government al- 
ready is giving consideration to the 
future use of this surplus of revenue 
over the needs of the highway commis- 
sion. Part of it, at least, will be used, 
it now appears certain, to finance an 
additional highway bond issue, but 
$5,000,000 per year, it was pointed out 
wiil finance a bond issue much greater 
than the highway commission will 
need. 


Pacific Air Line Starts 

SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 9—The 
Pacific Air Transport, Inc., has begun 
regular operation of mail, express, 
freight and passenger planes between 
Los Angeles and Seattle, with stop- 
over at San Francisco, following com- 
pletion of a number of test flights over 
the north-and-south route. A. E. Peter- 
son, of Washington, D. C., assistant 
superintendent of the government air 
mail service, who was the first pas- 
senger over the new route, pronounced 
the new service a success. Vern C. 
Gorst is president of Pacific Air Trans- 
port, Inc. 








Coming Feature Issues of 
Chilton Class Journal 
Publications 

Nov. 4—Motor World Whole- 
sale. Annual Marketing Issue 

Dec. 10—Operation and Main- 
tenance—Service Station Equip- 
ment Issue 

Dec. 15—Commercial Car Jour- 
nal—Good Roads Issue 

Jan. 1—Automobile Trade 
Journal. Annual Show Issue 

Jan. 6—Motor Age. Annual 
Show Issue 

Jan. 15—Commercial Car Jour- 
nal—New York Show Issue 

















Seek Cooperation Here 


in India Road Campaign 
NEW YORK, Oct. 9.—H. E. Omerod, 
managing director of Ford Automobiles 
(India), Ltd., vice-president of the 
Western India Automobile Association 
and chairman of the Motor Truck As- 
sociation of Western India, who is in 
this country in connection with the 
Indian Good Roads Campaign, is in De- 
troit this week where he will spend 
a few days before returning to Europe. 
Mr. Omerod hopes to obtain Ameri- 
can and European cooperation in the 
project. Large areas of India, which 
do not have rail service, will afford a 
splendid market for motor trucks and 
buses when good roads are available. 





Buys Cincinnati Battery 

CINCINNATI, Oct. 9— William 
Foley, former secretary of the Cincin- 
nati Automobile Club, has acquired the 
complete control of the Cincinnati 
Storage Battery Co. As sole owner, 
Mr. Foley states, the company will 
start on a new program of increased 
production for the next twelve months, 
when it is expected to turn out 75,000 
batteries for radio and automobiles. 
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Eldridge in Miller 
Sets Five Records 


PARIS, Oct. 1 (by mail)—In a 91%- 
in. Miller on Montlhery track, near 
Paris, E. A. D. Eldridge has broken 
two world’s records and five interna- 
tional class records for machines of 
this piston displacement. The distance 
of 50 miles was covered in 23 min. 
22 89/100 sec., average 128.3 miles an 
hour, and 50 kilometres in 14 min. 
46 94/100 sec., average 126.1 miles an 
hour. These two world’s records were 
taken from Ortmans with a four-cylin- 
der sleeve valve Panhard & Levassor. 

The five class records are as follows: 

5 kilometres in 1 min. 28 83/100 sec. 
(average 133.2 miles). 

5 miles in 2 min. 59/100 sec. (aver- 
age 133.2 miles). 

10 kilometres in 2 min. 47 90/100 see. 
(average 133.2 miles). 

10 miles in 4 min. 31 75/100 sec. 
(average 132.4 miles). 

100 kilometres in 30 min. 26 56/100 
sec. (average 122.4 miles). 

Eldridge intends to leave shortly for 
California, for he is due to handle a 
front drive Miller at Los Angeles on 
Nov. 25. 


Can’t Deduct Depreciation 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 9.—Depreci- 
ation on an automobile is not a deduc- 
tible item from one’s income tax, ac- 
cording to decision rendered this week 
by the Board of Tax Appeals. The de- 
cision was made in the case of Arthur 
B. Chivers, of Atlanta, Ga., seeking to 
deduct from his 1925 income tax an 
item of $471 covering wear and tear on 
a passenger automobile. 

The decision, however, relating to de- 
preciation is not to be confused with 
upkeep, the Board having ruled prev- 
iously that a passenger car used in 
one’s business was such an item that 
the upkeep could be deducted from the 
yearly income. This is the final ruling 
on this point which has been much in 
dispute for several years. 








Calendar of Coming 


Events 





PINNEE 5h <cscddnwanesescunse sunk Dec. 4-15 
St oe mee Dec. 7-20 
Ninth ~~ Automobile Show, 

Palermo Park 


RING. 5 sos dossnenvuxcsnie Feb. 15-March 15 
First International Motor Show. 

i a ee eae ee Nov. 8-13 
Coliseum Automotive Equipment 
Association. 

ND oo sa nub anee sean sdsouieee Nov. 8-13 
Accessory Exhibit Armory. 

eT ee ere Nov. 15-19 


Hotel Sherman, National Standard 
Parts Association. 


SND hiros oaseakcksswsaasnueeuer Jan. 10-15 
Coliseum, American Road Builders’ 
Association. 

CHUM Scadacechsesaesanaee Jan. 29-Feb. 5 


National, Coliseum, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 


DD ss 5sessethebaesoseee an. 29-Feb. 6 
Annual Salon, Hotel Drake. 

fo ee eee Oct. 21-30 

ee rrr Feb. 12-19 


Annual Salon, Hotel Biltmore. 


OW DONE ins nis a reieesnaeeenees Oct. 20-30 
Electrical and Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace. 


PRO TAME 65s ose kcee awe Nov. 28-Dec. 4 
Annual Salon, Hotel Commodore. 
PEGA Ee ns va bate cae kebnune sean Jan. 8-15 


National, Grand Central Palace, 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 


PARE corsets ke tea aa Oct. 7-17 
Auto Salon, Grand Palais. 
PONG og iui Sorta bain.d an cee Dec. 3-19 


International Aeronautic Exposi- 
tion, Grand Palais. 
POnCG, POTtO BACO occ 6ccsacewieses Dec. 1-12 


CONVENTIONS 


American Gear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Semi-Annual Meeting, Briar- 
cliff. ae Oe eee Oct. 14-16 

American Road Builders’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago....Jan. 10-15 

American Welding Society, Broadway 
Auditorium, Buffalo ........ Nov. 17-19 

Associated Manufacturers of Fabric 
Auto Equipment, Inc., La Salle 
BEOCRL, CUIONEO ovis cccvcncece Nov. 13 


Automotive Accessories Association, 


ee ee Oe ee Nov. 8-13 
Automotive Equipment Association, 
Coligeum, CRIiCa@O o.06.06006% Nov. 8-13 


The Motor and Accessory Manufactur- 
ers Association, Credit Conference. 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland....Oct. 20-22 

National Association of Finance 
Companies, Palmer’ House, 
POI gor 6 aise 6 5 KGa D SEED Nov. 15-16 

National Hardware Association of the 
United States, Ambassador Hotel, 
PUTCO CUES oi cine 0.0 5-0-0:4-0 2:00 Oct. 18-22 

National Standard Parts Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago....Nov. 16-19 

National Tire Dealers ‘ascension, Inc. ' 

COMPS, TERR. ois cccccvcec Nov. 16-18 


S. A. E. MEETINGS 


Boston, Nov. 16-18, National Transporta- 
tion and Service. 


RACES 
ORE, SO. iis ocwcenecs deeceuwwes Nov. 11 
OS ie " Err rere. Oct. 23 


ee ee eee Pe rr Nov. 25 
Salem, N. H. 




















